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CLIMBING IN SEARCH OF THE SKY. 


Art half-past one o’clock the guide entered my bedroom, pronounced 
the weather fair, lighted my candle, and then vanished to complete 
his own preparations. 

I had been careful to learn whether he really wished to go with 
me—whether he was embarrassed by either doubt or fear; for it 
was the first time that a single guide had undertaken to lead a tra- 
veller up the mountain. There was no doubt about the matter: he 
really wished to go. His master (the proprietor of the hotel) had 
asked him whether he was not undertaking too much. “I am 
undertaking no more than my companion,” was his reply. 

At twenty minutes past two we quitted the Bel Alp. The moon, 
which seven hours previously had cleared the eastern mountain-tops 
with a visible motion, was now sloping to the west. The light was 
white and brilliant, and shadows of corresponding darkness were cast 
upon the earth. The larger stars were out, those near the horizon 
especially sparkling with many-coloured fires. The Pleiades were 
near the zenith, while Orion hung his sword a few degrees above 
the eastern horizon. Our path lay along the slope of the mountain, 
parallel to the Oberaletsch glacier, the lateral moraine of which was 
close to us on our right. After climbing sundry grass acclivities, we 
mounted this moraine, and made it our pathway fora time. At a 
certain point the shingly ridge became depressed, opening a natural 
passage to the glacier. We found the ice ‘ hummocky,” and there- 
fore crossed it to a medial moraine composed of granite débris, and 
loaded here and there with clean granite blocks of enormous size. 
Beyond this moraine we found smoother ice and better light, for we 
had previously journeyed in the shadow of the mountains. 

We marched upwards along the glacier chatting sociably at times, 
but at times stilled into silence by the stillness of the night. 
“Es tagt!” at length exclaimed my companion. It dawns! Orion 
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2 CLIMBING IN SEARCH OF THE SKY. 


had moved upwards, leaving space between him and the horizon for 
the morning star. All the east was belted by that “ daffodil sky” 
which in some states of the atmosphere announces the approach of 
day in the Alps. We spun towards the east. It brightened and 
deepened, but deeper than the orange of the spectrum it did not fall. 
Against this rose the mountains. Silently and solemnly their dark 
and dented outlines rested against the dawn. 

The mass of light thus thrown over the shaded earth long before 
the sun appeared above the horizon, came not from illuminated 
clouds, but from matter far more attenuated than clouds—matter 
which maintains comparative permanence in the atmosphere, while 
clouds are formed and dissipated. It is not light reflected from con- 
centric shells of air of varying density, of which our atmosphere may 
be rightly assumed to be made up; for the light reflected from these 
convex layers is thrown, not upon the earth at all, but into space. 
The “rose of dawn”’ is usually ascribed, and with sufficient correct- 
ness, to transmitted light, the blue light of the sky being reflected ; 
but in each case there is both transmission and reflection. No doubt 
the daffodil and orange of the east this morning must have been 
transmitted through long reaches of atmospheric air, and no doubt 
it was during this passage of the rays that the selective winnowing 
of the light occurred which gave the sky its tint and splendour. 
But if the distance of the sun below the horizon when the dawn first 
appeared be taken into account, it will become evident that the solar 
rays must have been caused to swerve from their rectilineal course 
by reflection. The refraction of the atmosphere would be wholly in- 
competent to bend the rays round the convex earth to the extent 
now under contemplation. 

Thus, the reflected light must be transmitted to reach the reflecting 
particles, while the transmitted light must be reflected to reach the 
eyes. I imagine that what mainly holds the light of the sun in 
our atmosphere after the sun himself has retired behind the earth, 
is the suspended matter to whose presence we owe both the blue of 
the sky and the morning and the evening red. Through the rever- 
beration of the rays from particle to particle of this matter, there 
must be at the very noon of night a certain amount of illumination. 
Twilight must continue with varying degrees of intensity all night 
long, and the visibility of the nocturnal firmament itself is I believe 
due, not as my excellent friend Dove seems to assume, to the light 
of the stars, but in great part to the light of the sun, scattered in 
all directions through the atmosphere by the almost infinitely 
attenuated matter held there in suspension. 

“We had every prospect of a glorious day. To our left was the 
- almost full moon, now close to the ridge behind which it was to set. 
The firmament was as blue as ever I have seen it—deep and dark, 
and to all appearance pure—that is to say, unmixed with any colour 
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of a lower grade of refrangibility than the blue. The lunar shadows 
had already become weak, and were finally washed away by the light 
of the east. But while the shadows were at their greatest depth, and 
therefore least invaded by the dawn, I examined the firmament with 
a Nicol’s prism.’ The moonlight, as I have said, came from the 
left, and right in front of me was a mountain of dark brown rock, 
behind which spread a heaven of the most impressive depth and 
purity. I looked over the mountain crest through the prism. In 
one position of the instrument the blue was not sensibly affected ; in 
the rectangular position it was.so far quenched as to reduce the sky 
and the dark mountain beneath it to the same uniform hue. The 
outline of the mountain was scarcely traceable ; it could hardly be 
detached from the sky above it. This was the direction in which 
the prism showed its maximum power ; in no other direction was the 
quenching of the light of the sky so perfect. And it was at right 
angles to the lunar rays; so that, as regards the polarisation of the 
sky, the beams of the moon behave exactly like those of the sun. 
The glacier along which we first marched was a trunk of many 
tributaries, and consequently of many “ medial moraines,” such 
moraines being always onc less in number than the tributaries.? But 
two principal branches absorbed all, the others as constituents. One 
of these descended from the Great and Little Nesthorn and their 
spurs; the other from the Aletschhorn. Up this latter branch we 
steered from the junction. Hitherto the surface of the glacier, disin- 
tegrated by the previous day’s sun, and again hardened by the night’s 
frost, crackled under our feet ; but on the Aletschhorn branch the ice 
was coated by a kind of fur, resembling the nap of velvet: it was as 
soft as a carpet, but at the same time perfectly firm to the grip of the 
boot. The sun was hidden behind the mountain ; and thus steeped in 
shade, we could enjoy, with spirits unblunted by the heat, the love- 
liness and grandeur of the scene. Before us was the pyramid of the 
Aletschhorn, bearing its load of glaciers, and thrusting above them 
its pinnacle of rock; while right and left towered and fell to snowy 
cols such other peaks as usually hang about a mountain of nearly 
14,000 feet elevation. And amid them all, with a calmness corre- 
sponding to the deep seclusion of the place, wound the beautiful 
system of glaciers along which we had been marching for nearly 
three hours.’ I know nothing which can compare in point of glory 
with these winter palaces of the mountaineer, under the opening 
illumination of the morning. And the best of it is, that no right of 
property in the scene could enhance its value. To Switzerland 
belongs the rock—to us the sublimity and beauty of mass, form, 
colour, and grouping. They had been letting off fireworks in 
France; I thought of them, but envied not the emperor. “In 


(1) See Fortnicutty Review, February, 1869, p. 239. 
(2) “Glaciers of the Alps,” p. 264. 
B2 ° 
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the midst of a puddly moor I am afraid to say how glad I am:” 
which is a strong way of affirming the}influence of the inner man 
as regards the enjoyment of external nature. And surely the inner 
man is a high factor in the effect. Thus, to-day, not only is the 
world outside magnificent, but I am well and without a care; and, 
like light falling upon the polished plate of the photographer, the 
glory of the Alps descends upon a soul prepared to receive its image 
and superscription. 

Thus, the oxygen of the hills’ wisely breathed ; the food of the hills 
wisely eaten ; the waters of the hills wisely, that is sparingly, drunk, 
but freely used as plunge and douche in lake and cataract ; the light 
and warmth of the sun; the muscle’s action and the brain’s repose 
can lift a man from the very sediment of life to this moral and esthetic 
height, and even tap the closed springs of religious emotion. Blessed 
are the uses of Materialism! Wise men know this, and act upon 
their knowledge. During the last session of Parliament, for example, 
a statesman, whose bared head, Phidias, in passing, would have turned 
twice to look upon, practised daily upon the bicycle. There was a 
mystic value in this morning rite—it was a fresh illustration of the 
connection of Physics with Intellect, Will, and Emotion. We begin 
here with mere mechanics, and from the rhythmic motion of a pair of 
legs and treadles pass on to the expanded chest, the quickened circula- 
tion, the freshened brain; and thence in unbroken sequence to those 
finer essences which descend as sweetness and light on the House of 
Commons, or fall like the honey from Chrysostom’s lips in the 
presence of a deputation. Thrice blessed, surely, in this case, for us 
and him, are the uses of Materialisra ! 

Mind, like force, is known to us only through matter. Take, then, 
what hypothesis you will—consider matter as an instrument through 
which the insulated mind exercises its powers, or consider both as so 
inextricably mixed that they stand or fall together ; from both points 
of view the care of the body * is equally important. The morality of 
clean blood ought to be one of the first lessons taught us by our 
pastors and masters. The physical is the substratum of the spiritual, 
and this fact gives to the food we eat and to the air we breathe 
a transcendental significance. Boldly and truly writes Mr. Ruskin, 
“Whenever you throw your window wide open in the morning, you 
let in Athena, as wisdom and fresh air at the same instant; and 
whenever you draw a pure, long, full breath of right heaven, you 
take Athena into your heart, through your blood; and with the 
blood into thoughts of the brain.” No higher value than this could 
be assigned to atmospheric oxygen. 


(1) Strictly speaking, the oxygen of the Bel Alp, the air of which is pure and the fare 
wholesome and plentiful. 

(2) It will not be supposed that I here mean the pampering of the body, or the stuff- 
ing of the body.. The shortening of the supplies, or a good monkish fast at intervals, is 
often the best care that could be bestowed upon the body. 
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Precisely three hours after we had quitted our hotel the uniform 
gradient of the Aletschhorn glacier came to an end. It now suddenly 
steepened to run up the mountain. At the base we halted to have 
some food, a huge slab of granite serving us for a table. It is not 
good to go altogether without food in these climbing expeditions; 
nor is it good to eat copiously. Here a little and there a little, as 
the need makes itself apparent, is the prudent course. For, left to 
itself, the stomach infallibly sickens, and the forces of the system 
ooze away. Should the sickness have set in so as to produce a recoil 
from nutriment, the stomach must be forced to yield. A small modicum 
of food usually suffices to set it right. The strongest guides and the 
sturdiest porters have sometimes to use this compulsion. ‘Sie 
miissen sich zwingen.” The guides refer the capriciousness of the 
stomach at great elevations to the air. This may be a cause, but I 
am inclined to think that something is also due to the motion—the 
long-continued action of the same muscles upon the diaphragm. 
The condition of things antecedent to the journey must also be taken 
into account. There is little, if any, sleep; the starting meal is 
taken at an unusual hour; and if the start be made from a mountain 
cave, or cabin, instead of from the bed of an hotel, the deviation from 
normal conditions is aggravated. It could not be the mere difference 
of height between Mont Blane and Monte Rosa, which formerly 
rendered their effects upon the human system so different. It is that, 
in the one case, you had the melted snow of the Grands Mulets for 
your coffee, and a bare plank for your bed; while in the other you 
were fortified by the comparative comforts of the Riffel. On the 
present occasion I had a bottle of milk, which suits me better than 
either wine or brandy. That and a crust are all I need to keep my 
vigour up and to ward off /e mal des montagnes. 

After half an hour’s halt we made ready for the slopes, meeting 
first a quantity of moraine matter mingled with patches of snow, 
and afterwards the rifted glacier. We threaded our way among the 
crevasses, and here I paid particular attention to the deportment of 
my guide. The want of confidence, or rather the absence of that 
experience of a guide’s powers, on which alone perfect reliance can be 
based, is a serious drawback to the climber. This source of weakness 
has often come home to me since the death of my brave friend, Bennen. 
His loss to me was like that of an arm toa fighter. But I was glad 
to notice that my present guide was not likely to err on the score of 
rashness. He left a wider margin between us and accident than I 
should have deemed necessary; he sounded with his staff where 
I should have trod without hesitation; and, knowing my own caution, 
I had good reason to be satisfied with his. Still, notwithstanding 
all his vigilance, he once went into a concealed fissure—only waist 
deep, however, and he could certainly have rescued himself without the 
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tug of the rope which united us. The beauty of those higher 
crevasses is mightily enhanced by the long transparent icicles which 
hang from their eaves, and which, loosened by the sun, fall into them 
with ringing sound. After some time we quitted the ice, striking a 
rocky shoulder of the mountain. The frosts of ages had pulled the 
rock to pieces, and heaped its fragments together to an incoherent 
ridge. Over the lichened stones we worked our upward way, our 
course, though rough, being entirely free from danger. On this ridge 
the sun first found us, striking us at intervals, and at intervals dis- 
appearing behina the sloping ridge of the Aletschhorn. We attained 
the summit of the rocks, and had now the upper reaches of the névé 
before us. To our left the glacier was greatly torn, exposing fine 
vertical sections, deep blue pits and chasms, which were bottomless 
to vision; and ledges, from whose copings hung vaster stalactites 
than those observed below. Above us was the customary Berg- 
schrund, but the spring avalanches had swept over it, and closed it ; 
and since the spring it had not been able to open its jaws. At this 
we aimed; reached it, and crossed it, and immediately found our- 
selves at the base of the final cap of the mountain. 

Looking at the Aletschhorn from the Sparrenhorn, or from any 
other point which commands a similar view of the pyramid, on the 
ridge which falls from the summit to the right, and a considerable 
distance down, is seen a tooth or pinnacle of rock, which encloses 
with the ridge itself a deep indentation. At this gap we now aimed. 
We varied our ascent from steep snow to rock, and from steep rock 
to snow, avoiding the difficulties when possible, and facing them 
when necessary. We met some awkward places, but none whose 
subjugation was otherwise than pleasant, and at length came to the 
edge of the aréte. Looking over this, the wild facette of the pyramid 
fell almost sheer to the Middle Aletsch glacier, which was a familiar 
sight to me, for years agoI had strolled over it alone. Below it 
was the Great Aletsch, into which the Middle Aletsch flowed, and 
beyond both was the well-known ridge of the Aiggischhorn. We 
halted, but only for a moment. Turning suddenly to the left, we 
ascended the rocky ridge to a sheltered nook which suggested a 
brief rest and a slight renewal of that nutriment which, as stated, is 
so necessary to the well-being of the climber. 

From time to time during the ascent I examined the polarisation 
of the sky. I should not have halted had not the fear of haze or 
clouds upon the summit admonished me. Indeed, as we ascended, one 
thin, arrowy cloud shot like a comet’s tail through the air above us, 
spanning sixty or seventy degrees of the heavens. Never, however, 
have I observed the sky to be of a deeper, darker, and purer blue. 
It was to examine this colour that I ascended the Aletschhorn, 
and I wished to observe it where the hue was deepest and the 
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polarisation most complete. You can look through very different 
atmospheric thicknesses at right angles to the solar beams. When, 
for example, the sun is in the eastern or western horizon, you can 
look across the sun’s rays towards the northern or southern horizon, 
or you can look across them to the zenith. In the latter direction 
the blue is deeper and purer than in cither of the former, the pro- 
portion of the polarised light of the sky to its total light being also a 
maximum. The sun, however, when I was on the Aletschhorn was 
not in the horizon, but high above it. I placed my staff upright on 
a platform of snow. It cast a shadow. Inclining the staff from the 
sun, the shadow lengthened for a time, reached its major limit, and 
then shortened. The simplest geometrical consideration will show 
that the staff when its shadow was longest was perpendicular to the 
solar rays; the atmosphere in this direction was shallower and the 
sky bluer than in any other direction perpendicular to the same rays. 
Along this line I therefore looked through the Nicol. The light 
could be quenched so as to leave a residue as dark as the firmament 
upon a mooniess night; but still there was a residue—the polarisa- 
tion was not complete. Nor was the colour, however pure its 
appearance, by any means a monochromatic blue. A disk of selenite, 
gradually thickening from the centre to the circumference, when 
placed between the Nicol and the sky, yielded vivid iris colours. The 
blue was very marked; but there was vivid purple, which requires 
an admixture of red to produce it. There was also a bright green, 
and some yellow. In fact, however purely blue the sky might 
seem, it sent to the eye all the colours of the spectrum: it owed its 
colour to the predominance of blue, that is to say, to the enfecblement, 
and not to the extinction, of the other colours of the spectrum. The 
green was particularly vivid in the portion of the sky nearest to the 
mountains, where the light was “ daffodil.” 

A pocket spectroscope confirmed these results. Permitting the 
light of an illuminated cloud to enter the slit, a vivid spectrum was 
observed ; but on passing beyond the rim of the cloud to the adjacent. 
firmament, a sudden fall in the intensity of all the less refrangible 
rays of the spectrum was observed. There was an absolute shortening 
of the spectrum in the direction of the red, through the total extine- 
tion of the extreme red. The fall in luminousness was also very 
striking as far as the green; the blue also suffered, but not so much 
as the other colours. 

The scene as we ascended grew more and more superb, both as 
regards grouping and expansion. Viewed from the Bel Alp the many- 
peaked Dom isa most imposing mountain ; it has there no competitor. 
The mass of the Weisshorn is hidden, its summit alone appearing. 
The Matterhorn, also, besides being’ more distant, has a portion of 
its pyramid cut obliquely away by the slope of the same ridge that 
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intercepts the Weisshorn; and which, when we face the valley of 
the Rhone from the Bel Alp, falls steeply at our right to the 
promontory called the Nessel. Viewed from this promontory, 
the Dom finds its match, and more than its match, in its mighty 
neighbour, whose hugeness is here displayed from top to bottom. 
On the lower reaches of the Aletschhorn also the Dom maintains 
its superiority; the Weisshorn being for a time wholly unseen, 
and the Matterhorn but imperfectly. As we rise, however, the 
Dom steadily loses its individuality, until from the ridge of the 
Aletschhorn it is jumbled to a single leviathan heap with the mass 
of Monte Rosa. The Weisshorn meanwhile as steadily gains in 
grandeur, rising like a mountain Saul amid the congregated hills, 
until from the aréte it distances all competitors. In comparison with 
this kingly peak, the Matterhorn looks small and mean. It has 
neither the mass nor the form which would enable it to compete, 
from a distant point of view, with the Weisshorn. 

The ridge of the Aletschhorn is of schistose gneiss, in many places 
smooth, in all places steep, and sometimes demanding skill and 
strength on the part of the climber. I thought we could scale it 
with greater ease if untied, so I flung the rope away from me. My 
guide was in front, and I carefully watched his action among the 
rocks. For some time there was nothing to cause anxiety for his 
safety. There was no likelihood of a slip, and if a slip occurred 
there was opportunity for recovery. But after a time this ceased to 
be the case. The rock had been scaled away by weathering parallel 
to the planes of foliation, the surfaces left behind being excessively 
smooth, and in many cases flanked by slopes and couloirs of perilous 
steepness. I saw that a slip might occur here, and that its con- 
sequences would be serious. The rope was therefore resumed. A 
fair amount of skill and an absence of all precipitancy rendered our 
progress perfectly secure. In every place of danger one of us 
planted himself as securely as the rock on which he stood, and 
remained thus fixed until the danger was passed by the other. Both 
of us were never exposed to peril at the same moment. The bestowal 
of a little extra time renders this arrangement possible along the 
entire ridge of the Aletschhorn ; in fact, the dangers of the Alps can 
be almost reduced to the level of the dangers of the street by the 
exercise of skill and caution. For rashness, ignorance, or carelessness 
the mountains leave no margin; and to rashness, ignorance, or care- 
lessness three-fourths of the catastrophes which shock us are to be 
traced. Even those whose faculties are ever awake in danger are 
sometimes caught napping when danger seems remote ; they receive 
accordingly the punishment of a tyro for a tyro’s neglect. 

While ascending the lower glacier we found the air in general 
crisp and cool; but we were visited at intervals by gusts of Fohn— 
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warm breathings of the unexplained Alpine sirocco, which passed 
over our cheeks like puffs from a gently-heated stove. On the aréte 
we encountered no Féhn; but the rocks were so hot as to render 
contact with them painful. I left my coat among them, and went 
upward in my shirt sleeves. At our last bivouac my guide had 
allowed two hours for the remaining ascent. We accomplished it 
in one, and I was surprised by the shout which announced the 
passage of the last difficulty, and the proximity of the crest of the 
mountain. This we reached precisely eight hours after starting—an 
ascent of fair rapidity, and unalloyed by a single mishap from 
beginning to end. 

Rock, “weathered to fragments, constitutes the crown of the 
Aletschhorn; but against this and above it is heaped a buttress 
of snow, which tapers to a pinnacle of surpassing beauty, as seen 
from-the Aiggischhorn. This snow was firm, and we readily attained 
its highest point. Over this I leaned for ten minutes, looking along 
the face of the pyramid, which fell for thousands of feet to the 
névés at its base. We looked down upon the Jungfrau, and upon 
every other peak for miles around us, one only excepted. The 
exception was the Finsteraarhorn, the highest of the Oberland 
Mountains. I could clearly track the course pursued by Bennen and 
myself eleven years previously; the spurs of rock and slopes of 
snow ; the steep and weathered crest of the mountain, and the line of 
our swift glissade, as we returned. Bennen lived heroically by the 
sword, and he perished by it. Round about the dominant peak of the 
Oberland was grouped a crowd of other peaks, retreating eastward to 
Graubiinden and the distant Engadin; retreating southward over 
Italy, and blending ultimately with the atmosphere. At hand were 
the Jungfrau, Ménch, and Eiger. A little further off the Blumlis 
Alp, the Weisse Frau, and the Great and Little Nesthorn. In the 
distance the grim precipices of Mont Blanc, rising darkly from the 
Allée Blanche, and lifting to the firmament the snow-crown of the 
mountain. The Combin and its neighbours were distinct; and then 
came that trinity of grandeur, with which the reader is so well 
acquainted—the Weisshorn, the Matterhorn, and the Dom—sup- 
ported by the Alphubel, the Allaleinhorn, the Rympfischhorn, the 
Strahlhorn, and the mighty Monte Rosa. From no other point 
in the Alps have I had a greater command of their magnificence 
—perhaps from none so great ; while the blessedness of perfect 
health rounded off within me the external splendour. The sun, 
moreover, seemed to take a pleasure in bringing out the glory of 
the hills. The intermixture of light and shade was astonishing ; 
while to the whole scene a mystic air was imparted by a belt of 
haze, in which the furthest outlines disappeared, as if infinite distance 


had rendered them impalpable. 
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Two concentric shells of atmosphere, perfectly distinct in character, 
clasped the earth this morning. That which hugged the surface was 
of a deep neutral tint, too shallow to reach more than midway up 
the loftier mountains. Upon this, as upon an ocean, rested the 
luminous higher atmospheric layer, both being separated along 
the horizon by a perfectly definite line. This higher region was 
without a cloud; the arrowy streamer that had shot across the 
firmament during our ascent, first reduced to feathery streaks, 
had long since melted utterly away. Blue was supreme above ; 
while all round the horizon the intrinsic brilliance of the upper 
air was enhanced by contrast with the dusky ground on which it 
rested. But this gloomier portion of the atmosphere was also 
transparent. It was not a cloud-stratum cutting off the view of 
things below it, but an attenuated mist, through which were seen as 
through a glass darkly the lower mountains, and out of which the 
higher ails and ridges sprung into sudden glory. 

But the pomp of peak and crag has already palled upon the public 
mind ; why, then, dwell upon it? I do so because my own enjoy- 
ment of it was fresh, notwithstanding the number of times that I 
had seen it. We will now, however, quit this region of the sublime 
and beautiful. The emotions excited by natural grandeur are all 
very well in their way, but they are evanescent, and something is 
needed to fill the vacuity created by their departure. Here the 
action of the intellect comes to our aid, and fills the shores of life 
after the feelings have retreated. 

The vision of an object always implies a differential action on the 
retina of the observer. The object is distinguished from surrounding 
space by its excess or defect of light in relation to that space. 
sy altering the illumination, either of the object itself or of its 
environment, we alter the appearance of the object. Take the case 
of clouds floating in the atmosphere with patches of blue between 
them. Anything that changes the illumination of either alters the 
appearance of both, that appearance depending, as stated, upon 
differential action. Now the light of the sky, being polarised, may, 
as the reader of this Review already knows, be in great part 
quenched by a Nicol’s prism, while the light of a cloud, being 
unpolarised, cannot be thus extinguished. Hence the possibility of 
very remarkable variations, not only in the aspect of the firmament, 
which is really changed, but also in the aspect of the clouds which 
have that firmament as a background. It is possible, for example, 
to choose clouds of such a depth of shade that when the Nicol 
quenches the light behind them, they shall vanish, being undis- 
tinguishable from the residual dull tint which outlives the extinction 
of the brilliance of the sky. A cloud less deeply shaded, but still 


deep enough, when viewed with the naked eye, to appear dark on a 
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bright ground, is suddenly changed to a white cloud on a dark 
ground by the quenching of the sky behind it. This was the case 
to-day with the lower atmospheric stratum above referred to. When 
the light of the upper firmament was removed it no longer appeared 
dark, but whitish ; being changed into a milky haze by contrast 
with the superjacent darkness. When a reddish cloud at sunset 
chances to float in the region of maximum polarisation, the quenching 
of the sky behind it causes it to flash with a brighter crimson. 
Last Easter eve the Dartmoor sky, which had just been cleansed by a 
snow storm, wore a very wild appearance. Round the horizon it was of 
steely brilliancy, while reddish cumuli and cirri floated southwards. 
When the sky was quenched behind them these floating masses 
seemed like dull embers suddenly blown upon, brightening into fire. 
In the Alps we have the most magnificent examples of crimson 
clouds and snows, so that the effects just referred to may be here 
studied under the best possible conditions. On the 23rd of August 
the evening Alpen-glow was very fine, though it did not reach its 
maximum depth and splendour. Towards sunset I walked up the 
slopes to obtain a better view of the Weisshorn. The side of the 
peak seen from the Bel Alp, being turned from the sun, was tinted 
mauve ; but I wished to see one df the rose-coloured buttresses of the 
mountain. Such was visible from a point a few hundred feet above the 
hotel. The Matterhorn also, though for the most part in shade, had 
a crimson projection, while a deep ruddy red lingered along its 
western shoulder. Four distinct peaks and buttresses of the Dom, in 
addition to its dominant head—all covered with pure snow—were 
reddened by the light of sunset. The shoulder of the Alphubel was 
similarly coloured, while the great mass of the Fletschorn was all 
aglow, and so was the snowy spine of the Monte Leone. 

Looking at the Weisshorn through the Nicol, the glow of its pro- 
tuberance was strong or weak according to the position of the prism. 
The summit also underwent a change. In one position of the prism 
it exhibited a pale white against a dark background ; in the rectan- 
gular position, it was adark mauve against a light background. The 
red of the Matterhorn changed in a similar manner; but the whole 
mountain also passed through striking changes of definition. The air 
at the time was highly opalescent—filled in fact with a silvery haze, 
in which the Matterhorn almost disappeared. This could be wholly 
quenched by the Nicol, and then the mountain sprang forth with 
astonishing solidity and detachment from the surrounding air. The 
changes of the Dom were still more wonderful. A vast amount of 
light could be removed from the sky behind it, for it occupied 
the position of maximum polarisation. By a little practice with 
the Nicol it was easy to render the extinction of the light or its 
restoration almost instantaneous. When the sky was quenched, the 
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four minor peaks and buttresses and the summit of the Dom, together 
with the shoulder of the Alphubel, glowed as if set suddenly on 
fire. This was immediately dimmed by turning the Nicol through 
an angle of 90°. It was not the stoppage of the light of the sky 
alone which produced this startling effect; the air between the Bel 
Alp and the Dom was, as I have said, highly opalescent, and the 
quenching of this intermediate glare augmented remarkably the 
distinctness of the mountain. 

On the morning of the 24th of August similar effects were finely 
shown. At 10 a.m. all three mountains, the Dom, the Matterhorn, and 
the Weisshorn, were powerfully affected by the Nicol. But in this 
instance also the line drawn to the Dom being accurately perpendicular 
to the direction of the solar shadows, and consequently very nearly 
perpendicular to the solar beams, the effects on this mountain were 
most striking. The grey summit of the Matterhorn at the same time 
could scarcely be distinguished from the opalescent haze around it; 
but when the Nicol quenched the haze, the summit became instantly 
isolated, and stood out in bold definition. It is to be remembered 
that in the production of these effects the only things changed are 
the sky behind and the luminous haze in front of the mountains ; 
that these are changed because the light emitted from the sky and 
from the haze is plane polarised light,’ and that the light from the 
snows and from the mountains being sensibly unpolarised, is not 
directly affected by the Nicol. It will also be understood that it is 
not the interposition of the haze as an opaque body that renders the 
mountains indistinct, but that it is the /ight of the haze which dims 
and bewilders the eye, and thus weakens the definition of objects seen 
through it. 

These results have a direct bearing upon what artists call “ aérial 
perspective.” As we look from the summit of the Aletschhorn, or 
from a lower elevation, at the serried crowd of peaks, especially if the 
mountains be darkly coloured—covered with pines, for example— 
every peak and ridge is separated from the mountains behind it by 
a thin blue haze which renders the relations of the mountains as to 
distance unmistakable. When this haze is regarded through the 
Nicol perpendicular to the sun’s rays, it is in many cases wholly 
quenched, because the light which it emits in this direction is wholly 
polarised. When this happens, aérial perspective is abolished, and 
mountains very differently distant appear to rise in the same vertical 
plane. Close to the Bel Alp, for instance, is the gorge of the Massa, 
a river produced by the ablation of the Aletsch glacier, and beyond 
the gorge is a high ridge darkened by pines. This ridge may be 
projected upon the dark slopes at the opposite side of the Rhone 
valley, and between both we have the blue haze referred to, throwing 


(1) See Forrnicutty Review, February, 1869, p. 239. 
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the distant mountains far away. But at certain hours of the day 
this haze may be quenched, and then the Massa ridge and the moun- 
tains beyond the Rhone seem almost equally distant from the eye. 
The one appears, as it were, a vertical continuation of the other. 
The haze varies with the temperature and humidity of the atmo- 
sphere. At certain times and places it is almost as biue as the 
sky itself; but to see its colour, the attention must be withdrawn 
from the mountains and from the trees which cover them. In point 
of fact, the haze is a piece of more or less perfect sky ; it is produced 
in the same manner, and is subject to the same laws, as the firma- 
ment itself. We live in the sky, not under it. 

These points were further elucidated by the deportment of the 
selenite plate, with which the readers of this Review are already 
acquainted.’ On some of the sunny days of August the haze in the 
valley of the Rhone, as looked at from the Bel Alp, was very 
remarkable. Towards evening the sky above the mountains opposite 
to my place of observation yielded a series of the most splendidly- 
coloured iris-rings; but on lowering the selenite until it had the 
darkness of the pines at the opposite side of the Rhone valley, instead 
of the darkness of space as a background, the colours were not much 
diminished in brilliancy. I should estimate the distance across the 
valley, as the crow flies, to the opposite mountains, at nine miles; so 
that a body of air nine miles thick can, under favourable circum- 
stances, produce chromatic effects of polarisation almost as vivid as 
those produced by the sky itself. 

Again: the light of a landscape, as of most other things, consists 
of two parts; the one part comes purely from superficial reflection, 
and this light is always of the same colour as that which falls upon 
the landscape ; the other part comes to us froma certain depth within 
the objects which compose the landscape, and it is this portion of the 
total light which gives these objects their distinctive colours. The 
white light of the sun enters all substances to a certain depth, and 
is partially ejected by internal reflection; each distinct substance 
absorbing and reflecting the light in accordance with the laws of its 
own molecular constitution. Thus the solar light is sifted by the 
landscape, which appears in such colours and variations of colours 
as, after the sifting process, reach the observer’s eye. Thus the 
bright green of grass, or the darker colour proper to the pine, never 
comes to us alone, but is always mingled with an amount of really 
foreign light derived from superficial reflection. A certain hard 
brilliancy is conferred upon the woods and meadows by this super- 
ficially-reflected light. Under certain circumstances, it may be 
quenched by a Nicol’s prism, and we then obtain the true colour of 
the grass aud foliage. Trees and meadows thus regarded exhibit a 


(:) See Fortyicutiy Review, February, 1869, p. 244. 
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richness and softness of tint which they never show as long as 
the superficial light is permitted to mingle with the true interior 
emission. The needles of the pines show this effect very well, large- 
leaved trees still better ; while a glimmering field of maize exhibits 
the most extraordinary variations when looked at through the 
rotating Nicol. 

Thoughts and questions like those here referred to took me to the 
top of the Aletschhorn. The effects described in the foregoing 
paragraphs were for the most part reproduced in the summit of the 
mountain. I scanned the whole of the sky with my Nicol. Both 
alone and in conjunction with the selenite it pronounced the perpen- 
dicular to the solar beams to be the direction of maximum polarisation. 
But at no portion of the firmament was the polarisation complete. 
The artificial sky produced in the experiments already recorded in 
the Forrnicurty Review could, in this respect, be rendered more 
perfect than the natural one; while the gorgeous “ residual blue” 
which makes its appearance when the polarisation of the artificial 
sky ceases to be perfect, was strongly contrasted with the lack-lustre 
hue which, in the case of the firmament, outlived the extinction of 
the brilliance. With certain substances, however, artificially treated, 
this dull residue may also be obtained. 

All along the are from the Matterhorn to Mont Blanc the light of 
the sky immediately above the mountains was powerfully acted 
upon by the Nicol. In some cases the variations of intensity were 
astonishing. I have already said that a little practice enables the 
observer to shift the Nicol from one position to another so rapidly as 
to render the alternate extinction and restoration of the light imme- 
diate. "When this was done along the are to which I have referred, 
the alternations of light and darkness resembled the play of sheet 
lightning behind the mountains. My notes state that there was 
an element of awe connected with the suddenness with which the 
mighty masses, ranged along the line referred to, changed their 
aspect and definition under the operation of the prism. 

In a former essay printed in this Review I endeavoured to show 
that the colour and polarisation of the sky could be reproduced 
artificially, and that the only condition necessary to their production 
was the smallness of the particles by which the light was scattered. 
The effects were proved to be totally independent of the optical 
character of the substances from which the particles were derived. 
The parallelism of the artificial and the natural phenomena is so 
perfect as to leave no doubt upon the mind that they are due toa 
common cause. And here a practical issue of immense import 
reveals itself. Supposing those particles which now throw down 
upon us the blue light of the firmament to be abolished, what would 
be the result ? The sun’s rays would pass through the atmosphere 
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without lateral scattering—the earth would lose the light of the sky. 
To form an idea of the magnitude of this loss we must have a clear 
idea of the quality.of the light under consideration. It is now 
known to everybody that: the vegetable world is nourished by the 
rays of the sun; and as animal life is sustained by vegetables, that 
life also is supported in the long run by the solar rays. Now, these 
rays are as composite as the coins of the realm. As regards their power 
to produce the chemical actions necessary to vegetable life, they differ 
from each other in value as widely as gold does from copper. It is 
the gold of the solar beams that is showered down upon us from the sky. 
In the article above referred to, the chemical potency of the shorter 
waves of light was dwelt upon; and Professor Roscoe has shown 
that the light of the sky, which is mainly produced by these shorter 
waves, has a chemical value at Kew Observatory greater than that 
of the unclouded sun at a height of 42° above the horizon.’ This 
would be the measure ot the loss to the vegetable world at Kew if the 
sky were abolished. Roscoe’s experiments were made with chemical 
substances sensitive to solar light, and they appear open to the objec- 
tion that the rays effective in the plant-world may not be those which 
were effective upon his salts. But taking everything into account, 
and assuming the correctness of the observations, I think the proba- 
bility great that the value of sky-light as a feeder of the vegetable 
world, and through it of the animal, cannot be much less than Roscoe 
makes it to be. 

Our descent from the Aletschhorn was conducted with the same 
care and success that attended our ascent. I have already stated it to 
be a new thing for one man to lead a traveller up the mountain, and my 
guide in ascending had informed me that his wife was in a state of 
great anxiety about him. But until he had cleared all dangers he 
did not let me know the extent of her devotion, nor the means she had 
resorted to to insure his safety. When we were once more upon the 
lower glacier, having left all difficulties behind us, he remarked with 
a chuckle that she had been in a terrible state of fear, and had 
informed him of her intention to have a mass celebrated for his safety 
by the village priest. But if he profited by this mediation, I must 
have done so equally; for in all dangerous places we were tied together 
by a rope which was far too strong to break, had I slipped. My 
safety was, in fact, bound up in his, and I therefore thought it right 
to pay my share of the expense. ‘ How much did the mass cost?” 
Lasked. ‘Oh, not much, sir,” he replied; “ only ninety centimes.” 
Not deeming it worth dividing, I let him pay for my fourpenny- 
worth of celestial intervention. 

JoHN TYNDALL. 


(1) Proceedings of the Royal Institution, vol. iv. p. 657. The whole article here 
referred to is exceedingly interesting. 
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Or the illustrious thinkers and writers who for two generations had 
been actively scattering the seed of revolution in France, only Con- 
dorcet survived to behold the first bitter ingathering of the harvest. 
Those who had sown the wind were no more ; he only was left to see the 
reaping of the whirlwind, and to be swiftly and cruelly swept away 
by it. Voltaire and Diderot, Rousseau and Helvétius, had vanished, 
but Condorcet both wrote in the Encyclopedia and sat in the Con- 
vention; the one eminent man of those who had tended the tree, 
who also came in due season to partake of its fruit; at once a pre- 
cursor and a sharer in the fulfilment. In neither character has he 
attracted the good-will of any of those considerable sections and 
schools into which criticism of the Revolution has been mainly 
divided. As a thinker he is roughly classed as an Economist, and 
as a practical politician he figured first in the Legislative Assembly, 
and next in the Convention. Now, as a rule, the political parties 
that have most admired the Convention have had least sympathy 
with the Economists, and the historians who are most favourable to 
Turgot and his followers, usually are most hostile to the action and 
associations of the great revolutionary chamber alternately swayed 
by a Vergniaud, a Danton, a Robespierre. Between the two, Con- 
dorcet’s name has been allowed to lie hidden for the most part 
in a certain obscurity, or else has been covered with those taunts and 
inuendoes which partisans are wont to lavish on men of whom they 
do not know exactly whether they are with or against them. 
Generally, the men of the Revolution are criticised in blocks 
and sections, and Condorcet cannot be accurately placed under 
any of these received schools. He was an Economist, but he was 
something more ; for the most characteristic article in his creed was 
a passionate belief in the infinite perfectibility of human nature. 
He was more of a Girondin than a Jacobin, yet he did not always 
act, any more than he always thought, with the Girondins, and he 
did not fall when they fell, but was proscribed by a decree specially 
levelled at himself. Isolation of this kind is assuredly no merit in 
political action, but it explains the coldness with which Condorcet’s 
memory has been treated ; and it flowed from some marked singu- 
larities both of character and opinion which are of the highest 
interest, if we consider the position of the man, and the lustre of 
that ever-memorable time. Condorcet, said D’Alembert, is a volcano 
covered with snow. Said another less picturesquely, He is a sheep 
in a passion. “You may say of the intelligence of Condorcet, in 
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relation to his person,” wrote Madame Roland, “that it is a subtle 
essence soaked in cotton.” The curious mixture disclosed by sayings 
like these, of warm impulse and fine purpose with immovable 
reserve, only shows that he of whom they were spoken belonged to 
the class of natures which may be called non-conducting. They are 
not effective, because without this effluence of power and feeling from 
within, the hearer or onlooker is stirred by no sympathetic thrill. 
They cannot be the happiest, because consciousness of the inequality 
between expression and meaning, between the influence intended 
and the impression conveyed, must be as tormenting as to one 
who dreams is the vain effort to strike a blow. If to be of this 
non-conducting temperament is impossible in the really greatest 
sorts of men—like St. Paul, St. Bernard, or Luther—at least it is 
no proper object of blame, for it is constantly the companion of lofty 
and generous aspiration. It was, perhaps, unfortunate that Con- 
dorcet should have permitted himself to be drawn into a position 
where his want of that magical quality by which even the loathed 
and loathsome Marat could gain the sympathies of men, should be 
so conspicuously made visible. Frankly, the character of Condorcet, 
unlike so many of his contemporaries, offers nothing to the theatrical 
instinct. None the less on this account should we weigh the con- 
tributions which he made to the stock of science and social specula- 
tion, and recognise the fine elevation of his sentiments, his noble 
solicitude for human well-being, his eager and resolute belief in its 
indefinite expansion, and the devotion which sealed his faith by a 


destiny that was as tragical as any in those bloody and most tragical 
days. 


I. 


Until the outbreak of the Revolution, the circumstances of Con- 
dorcet’s life were as little externally disturbed or specially remarkable 
as those of any other geometer and thinker of the time. He was 
born at a small town in Picardy, in the year 1743. His father was 
a cavalry officer, but as he died when his son was only three years 
old, he could have exerted no influence upon the future philosopher, 
save such as comes of transmission through blood and tissue. 
Condillac was his uncle, but there is no record of any intercourse 
between them. His mother was a devout and trembling soul, who 
dedicated her child to the Holy Virgin, and for eight years or more 
made him wear the dress of a little girl, by way of sheltering him 
against the temptations and unbelief of a vile world. So long as 
women are held by opinion and usage in a state of educational and 
political subjection, which prevents the growth of a large intelligence, 
made healthy and energetic by knowledge and by activity, we may 


expect to read of pious extravagances of this kind. Condorcet was 
VOL. VII. N.S. c 
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weakened physically by much confinement and the constraint of 
cumbrous clothing; and not even his dedication to the Holy Virgin 
prevented him from growing up the most ardent of the admirers of 
Voltaire. His earliest instructors, as happened to most of the 
sceptical philosophers, were the Jesuits, then within a few years of 
their fall. That these adroit men, armed with all the arts and 
traditions which their order had acquired in three centuries, and 
with the training of the nation almost exclusively in their hands, 
should still have been unable to shield their persons from proscrip- 
tion and their creed from hatred, is a remarkable and satisfactory 
instance how little it avails ecclesiastical bodies to have a monopoly 
of official education, if the spirit of their teaching be out of harmony 
with those most potent agencies which we sum up as the spirit of the 
time. The Jesuits were the great official teachers of France for the first 
half of the eighteenth century. In 1764 the order was thrust forth 
from the country, and they left behind them an army of the bitterest 
enemies that Christianity has ever had. To do them justice, they 
were destroyed by weapons which they had themselves supplied. 
The intelligence which they had so honourably developed and 
sharpened turned inevitably against the incurable faults in their own 
system. They were admirable teachers of mathematics. Condorcet, 
instructed by the Jesuits at Rheims, was able, when he was only 
fifteen years old, to go through such performances in analysis as to 
win especial applause from illustrious judges like D’Alembert and 
Clairaut. It was impossible, however, for Jesuits, as it has ever 
been for all enemies of movement, to constrain within prescribed 
limits the activity which has once been effectively stirred. Mathe- 
matics has always been in the eyes of the Church a harmless branch 
of knowledge, but the mental energy that mathematics first touched 
is sure to turn itself by-and-by to more complex and dangerous 
subjects in the scientific hierarchy. Condorcet’s curiosity was very 
speedily drawn to problems beyond those which geometry and 
algebra pretend to solve. ‘“ For thirty years,” he wrote in 1790, “I 
have hardly ever passed a single day without meditating on the 
political sciences.” + Thus, when only seventeen, when the ardour of 
even the choicest spirits is usually most purely intellectual, moral 
and social feeling was rising in Condorcet to that supremacy which it 
afterwards attained in him to so admirable a degree. He wrote 
essays on integral calculus, but he was already beginning to reflect 
upon the laws of human societies and the conditions of moral obliga- 
tion. At the root of Condorcet’s nature was a profound sensibility 
of constitution. One of his biographers explains his early enthusiasm 
for virtue and human welfare as the conclusion of a kind of syllogism. 
It is possible that the syllogism was only the later shape into which 


(1) Guvres de Condorcet. (12 vols. 1847—9.) ix. 489. 
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an instinctive impulse threw itself by way of rational entrenchment. 
This sensibility caused Condorcet to abandon the barbarous pleasures 
of the chase, which had at first powerfully attracted him.’ To derive 
delight from what inflicts pain on any sentient creature revolted his 
conscience and offended his reason, because he perceived that the 
character which does not shrink from associating its own joy with 
the anguish of another, is either found or left mortally blunted to the 
finest impressions of humanity. It was this same sensibility, fortified 
by reason, which drove him while almost still at school to reflect, 
as he confided to Turgot he had done, on the moral ideas of virtue 
and justice.” 

It is thus assured that from the beginning Condorcet was unable 
to satisfy himself with the mere knowledge of the specialist, but felt 
the necessity of placing social aims at the head and front of his life, 
and of subordinating to them all other pursuits. That he values 
knowledge only as a means to social action is one of the highest 
titles to our esteem that any philosopher can have. Such a temper 
of mind has penetrated no man more fully than Condorcet, though 
there are other thinkers to whom time and chance have been more 
favourable in making that temper permanently productive. There 
is a fine significance in his words, after the dismissal of the great and 
virtuous Turgot from office :—‘ We have had a delightful dream, 
but it was too brief. Now I mean to apply myself to geometry. It 
is terribly cold to be for the future labouring only for the gloriole, 
after flattering oneself for a while that one was working for the 
public weal.” It is true that a geometer, too, works for the public 
weal; but the process is tardier, and we may well pardon an im- 
patience that sprung of reasoned zeal for the happiness of mankind. 
There is something much more attractive about Condorcet’s undis- 
guised disappointment at having to exchange active public labour 
for geometrical problems, than in the affected satisfaction conven- 
tionally professed by statesmen when driven from place to their 
books. His correspondence shows that, even when his mind seemed 
to be most concentrated upon his special studies, he was incessantly 
on the alert for every new idea, book, transaction, that was likely 
to stimulate the love of virtue in individuals, or to increase the 
strength of justice in society. It would have been, in one sense, more 
fortunate for him to have cared less for high social interests, if we 
remember the contention of his latter days and the catastrophe which 
brought them to so frightful a close. But Condorcet was not one of 
those natures who can think it happiness to look passively out from 
the tranquil literary watch-tower upon the mortal struggles of a 
society in a state of revolution. In measuring other men of science 
—as his two volumes of Z/oges abundantly show—one cannot 

(1) Euweres, i. 220. (2) i. 220. 
c2 
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help being struck by the eagerness with which he seizes on any 
trait of zeal for social improvement, of anxiety that the lives and 
characters of our fellows should be better worth having. He was 
himself too absolutely possessed by this social spirit to have flinched 
from his career, even if he had foreseen the martyrdom which was 
to consummate it. ‘You are very happy,” he once wrote to Turgot, 
‘in your passion for the public good and your power to satisfy it ; 
it is a great consolation, and of an order very superior to that of 
study.”? 

In 1769, at the age of six-and-twenty, Condorcet became connected 
with the Academy, to the mortification of his relations, who hardly 
pardoned him for not being a captain of cavalry, as his father had 
been before him. About the same time or a little later, he performed 
a pilgrimage of a kind that could hardly help making a mark upon a 
character so deeply impressible. In company with D’Alembert, he 
went to Ferney and saw Voltaire. To the position of Voltaire in 
Europe in 1770 there has never been any other man’s position in any 
age wholly comparable. It is true that there had been one or two of 
the great popes, and a great ecclesiastic like St. Bernard, who had 
exercised a spiritual authority, pretty universally submitted to, or 
even spontaneously invoked, throughout western Europe. But 
these were the representatives of a powerful organisation and an 
accepted system. Voltaire filled a place before men’s eyes in the 
eighteenth century as conspicuous and as authoritative as that of 
St. Bernard in the twelfth. The difference was that Voltaire’s place 
was absolutely unofficial in its origin, and indebted to no system nor 
organisation for its maintenance. Again, there have been others, 
like Bacon or Descartes, destined to make a far more permanent 
contribution to the ideas which have extended the powers and 
elevated the happiness of men; but these great spirits for the most 
part laboured for the generation that followed them, and won com- 
paratively slight recognition from their own age. Voltaire, during 
his life, enjoyed to the full not only the admiration that belongs to 
the poet, but something of the veneration that is paid to the thinker, 
and even something of the glory usually reserved for captains and 
conquerors of renown. No other man before or since ever hit so 
exactly the mark of his time on every side, so precisely met the 
conditions of fame for the moment, nor so thoroughly dazzled and 
reigned over the foremost men and women who were his contem- 
poraries. Wherever else intellectual fame has approached the fame 
of Voltaire, it has been posthumous. With him it was immediate 
and splendid. Into the secret of this extraordinary circumstance we 
need not here particularly inquire. He was an unsurpassed master 
of the art of literary expression in a country where that art is more 


(1) Guvres, i. 201. See Turgot’s wise reply, p. 202. 
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highly prized than anywhere else ; he was the most brilliant of wits 
among a people whose relish for wit is a supreme passion; he won 
the admiration of the lighter souls by his plays, of the learned by his 
interest in science, of the men of letters by his never-ceasing flow of 
essays, criticisms, and articles, not one of which lacks vigour and 
freshness and sparkle; he was the most active, bitter, and telling 
foe of what was then the most justly abhorred of all institutions— 
the Church. Add to these remarkable titles to honour and popularity 
that he was no mere declaimer against oppression and injustice in the 
abstract, but the strenuous, persevering, and absolutely indefatigable 
champion of every victim of oppression or injustice whose case was 
once brought under his eye.’ 

It is not difficult to perceive the fascination which Voltaire, with 
this character and this unrivalled splendour of public position, would 
have for a man like Condorcet. He conceived the warmest attach- 
ment to Voltaire, and Voltaire in turn the highest respect for him. 
Their correspondence (1770—1778) is perhaps as interesting as any 
letters of that period that we possess: Voltaire always bright, playful, 
and affectionate ; Condorcet more declamatory and less graceful, but 
full of reverence and loyalty for his “ dear and illustrious ” master, 
and of his own peculiar eagerness for good causes and animosity 
against the defenders of evil cnes. Condorcet was younger than the 
Patriarch of Ferney by nearly half a century, but this did not 
prevent him from loyal remonstrances on more than one occasion 
against conduct on Voltaire’s part in this matter or that, which he 
held to be unworthy of his character and reputation. He went so 
far as actually to decline to print in the Mercure a letter in which 
the writer in some fit of spleen placed Montesquieu below D’Aguesseau. 
There was perhaps as much moral courage in doing this as in defying 
the Men of the Mountain in the days of the Terror. It dispels some 
false impressions of Voltaire’s supposed intolerance of criticism, to 
find him thanking Condorcet for one of these friendly protests. 
“One sees things ill,” he writes, “ when one sees them from too far 
off. After all, we ought never to blush to go to school if we are 
as old as Methuselah. I repeat my acknowledgments to you.”” 
Condorcet did not conceive that, either to be blind to a man’s errors 
or to compromise them, was to prove yourself his friend. There is 
an integrity of friendship as in public concerns, and Condorcet 
adhered to it as manfully in one as in the other. Throughout his 
intercourse with intimate friends there is that happy and frank play 
of direct personal allusion which is as distinct from flattery when it 
is about another, as it is from egotism when it refers to the writer 


himself. 


(1) On the state of opinion in France about the Newtonian principles before Voltaire, 
see Condorcet’s Letter to La Harpe, i. 289. Also his “ Life of Voltaire,” Guvres, iv. 40. 
(2) Guovres, i. xli. 
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Perhaps we see him most characteristically in his correspondence 
with Turgot. Turgot was as much less vivacious than Condorcet, 
as Condorcet was less vivacious than Voltaire. They belonged 
to quite distinct types of character, but this may be a condition 
of the most perfect forms of sympathy. Each gives support where 
the other is most conscious of needing it. Turgot was one of 
those serene, capacious, and sure intelligences whose aspirations do not 
become low nor narrow by being watchfully held under the control 
of reason; whose ideas are no less vigorous or exuberant because 
they move in a steady and ordered train; and who, in their most 
fervent reactions against abuses or crimes, resist that vehement 
temptation to excess which is the besetting infirmity of generous 
natures. Condorcet was very different from this. Whatever he 
wished, he wished unrestrainedly. As with most men of the epoch, 
the habit of making allowances was not his. We observe, let it be 
confessed, something theological in his hatred of theologians. Even 
in his letters the distant groundswell of repressed passion sounds in 
the ear, and at every mention of false opinion or evil doing a sombre 
and angry shadow seems to fall upon the page. Both he and Turgot 
clung to the doctrine of the infinite perfectibility of human nature 
and the correspondingly infinite augmentation of human happiness ; 
but Condorcet’s ever-smouldering impetuosity would be content with 
nothing less than the arrival of at least a considerable instalment of 
this infinite quantity now and instantly. He went so far as to insist 
that by-and-by men would acquire the art of prolonging their live 
for several generations, instead of being confined within the fatal 
span of threescore years and ten. He was impatient of any frittering 
away of life in scruples, tremors, and hesitations. ‘For the most 
part,” he once wrote to Turgot, “people abounding in scruple are 
not fit for great things: a Christian will throw away in subduing 
the darts of the flesh the time which he might have employed on 
things of use to mankind; or he will lack courage to rise against a 
tyrant for fear of his judgment being too hastily formed, &c.’’' 
Turgot’s reply may illustrate the difference between the two men :— 
“No virtue, in whatever sense you take the word, dispenses with 
justice ; and I think no more of the people who do great things—as 
you say—at the expense of justice, than of poets who fancy they 
produce great beauties of imagination without regularity (justesse). I 
know that excessive exactitude tends slightly to deaden the fire 
alike of composition and of action; but there is a mean in every- 
thing. It has never been a question in our controversy of a Capucin 
who throws away his time in quenching the darts of the flesh 
(though, by the way, in the total of time thrown away the term that 


(1) Guvres, i. 228. 
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expresses the time lost in satisfying these lusts is most likely far 
greater) ; no more is it a question of a fool who is afraid of rising 
against tyrants for fear of forming a rash judgment.” 

This ability to conceive a mean case between two extremes was not 
among Condorcet’s gifts. His mind dwelt too much in the region 
of immoderation, alike when he measured the possibilities of the 
good, and coloured the motives and the situation of those whom he 
counted the bad. A Christian was one who wasted his days in 
merely resisting the flesh ; and anybody who declined to rise against 
a tyrant was the victim of a slavish scrupulosity. He rather 
sympathises with a scientific traveller to whom the especial charm 
of natural history resides in the buffets which, at every step it takes, 
it inflicts on Moses.? Well, this temper is not the richest nor the 
highest, but it often exists in alliance with rich and high qualities. 
It was so with Condorcet. And we are particularly bound to 
remember that with him a harsh and impatient humour was not, 
as is so often the case, the veil for an indolent reluctance to form 
painstaking judgments. Few workers have been so conscientious as 
he was in the labour he bestowed upon subjects which he held to be 
worthy of deliberate scrutiny and consideration. His defect was in 
finding too few of such subjects, in, having too many foregone conclu- 
sions. Turgot and Montesquieu are perhaps the only two eminent 
men in France during this part of the century of whom the same 
defect might not be alleged. Again, Condorcet’s impatience of 
underlying temperament did not prevent him from filling his com- 
positions with solid, sober, and profound reflections, the products of 
grave and sustained meditation upon an experience, much of which 
must have been severely trying and repugnant to one of his consti- 
tution. While recognising this trait, then, let us not over-state 
either it or its consequences. 

It is now becoming easier through the distance to discern what 
were the main currents of opinion and circumstance in France when 
Condorcet came to take his place among her workers. The third 
quarter of the century was just closing. Louis XY. died in 1774; 
and though his death was of little intrinsic consequence, except as 
the removal of every foul and corrupt heart is of consequence, it is 
justly taken to mark the date of the beginning of the French 
Revolution. It was the accidental shifting of position which served 
to disclose that the existing system was smitten with a mortal 
paralysis. It is often said that what desiroyed the French kingdom 
was despotism., A sounder explanation discovers the causes less in 
despotism than in anarchy—anarchy in every department where it 
could be most ruinous. We look in vain for a single firm or sound 
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spot in the whole field of government which a wise ruler could have 
made the centre of renovating processes. Whatever was done in the 
direction of reform seemed, like the new patch in the old garment, 
only to make wider the rents and divisions that distracted the country. 
No substantial reconstruction was possible, because all the evils came 
from the sinister interests of the nobles, the clergy, or the financiers ; 
and these classes, informally bound together against the common 
weal, were too strong for either the sovereign or the ablest minister 
to thrust them aside. The material condition of France was one of 
supreme embarrassment and disorder, only curable by remedies 
which the political and social condition of the country made it 
impossible to employ. 

This would explain why a change of some sort was inevitable. 
But why was the change which actually took place in that direction 
rather than another? Why did France not sink under her econo- 
mical disorders, as greater empires than France had done? Why, 
instead of sinking and falling asunder, did the French people advance 
with a singleness of impulse unknown in their history before to 
their own deliverance; overthrow the system that was crushing 
them, and purge themselves with fire and sword of those who 
administered and maintained it, defying the hopes of the nation ; 
and then successfully encounter the giant’s task of beating back 
reactionary Europe with one arm, and reconstructing the fabric of 
their own society with the other? The answer to this question is 
found in the moral and spiritual condition of France. A generation 
aroused by the great social ideas of the eighteenth century, looking 
round to survey its own social state, found itself in the midst of the 
ruin and disorder of the disintegrated system of the twelfth century. 
The life was gone out of the ancient organisation of Catholicism and 
Feudalism, and apparently nothing but corruption remained. What 
enabled the leaders of the nation to discern the horror and despair 
of this anarchic dissolution of the worn-out old, and what inspired 
them with hope and energy when they thought of the possible new, 
was the spiritual preparation that had been in swift progress since 
the third decade of the century. The forms and methods of this 
preparation were various, as the temperaments that came beneath its 
influence. But the school of Voltaire, the school of Rousseau, and 
the schools of Quesnay and Montesquieu, different as they were at the 
roots, all alike energetically familiarised the public mind with a firm 
belief in human reason, with the idea of the natural rights of man, 
and impregnated it with a growing enthusiasm for social justice. 
It is true that we find Voltaire complaining, towards the close of his 
days, of the century being satiated and weary—uwn siécle dégouté— 
not knowing well what it wanted. ‘The public,” he said, “has been 
eighty years at table, and now it drinks bad brandy at the end of the 
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meal.” In literature and art this was true; going deeper down than 
these, the public was eager and sensitive with a freshness far more 
vital and more fruitful than it had known eighty years back. Sitting 
down with a keen appetite for taste, erudition, and literary know- 
ledge, they had now risen up from a dazzling and palling board, 
with a new hunger and thirst after social righteousness. This was 
the noble faith which saved France; by this sign she was victorious. 
A people once saturated with a passionately-held conception of justice 
is not likely to fall into a Byzantine stage. Such a destiny only 
awaits nations where the spiritual power is rigorously confined in 
the hands of castes and State churches, which systematically and of 
their very constitution bury justice under the sterile accumulations 
of a fixed superstition. 

Condorcet’s principles were deeply coloured by ideas drawn from 
two sources. He was a Voltairean in the intensity of his antipathies 
to the Church, and in the depth and energy of his humanity. But 
while Voltaire flourished and taught, the destructive movement only 
reached theology, and Voltaire, though he had more to do than any- 
body else with the original impulse, joined in no attack upon the State. 
It was from the economical writers and from Montesquieu that 
Condorcet learned to look upon societies with a scientific eye, to 
perceive the influence of institutions upon men, and that there are 
laws, susceptible of modification in practice, which regulate their 
growth. It was natural, therefore, that he should join with eager- 
ness in the reforming movement which set in with such irrestrainable 
velocity after the death of Louis XV. He was bitter and destructive 
with the bitterness of Voltaire; he was hopeful for the future with 
the faith of Turgot; and he was urgent, heated, impetuous, with a 
ponderous vehemence all his own. In a word, he was the incarna- 
tion of the revolutionary spirit, as the revolutionary spirit existed 
in geometers and Encyclopzdists; at once too reasonable and too 
little reasonable, too precise and scientific and too vague, too 
rigorously logical on the one hand, and too abundantly passionate on 
the other. Perhaps there is no more fatal combination in politics 
than the deductive method worked by passion. Such machinery 
with such motive force is of ruinous potency when applied to the 
delicate and complex affairs of society. 

Condorcet’s peculiarities of political antipathy and preference can 
hardly be better illustrated than by his view of the two great revolu- 
tions in English history. The first was religious, and therefore he 
hated it; the second was accompanied by much argument, and had 
no religion about it, and therefore he extolled it. It is scientific 
knowledge, he said, which explains why the efforts after liberty in 
the unenlightened centuries are so fleeting, and so deeply stained by 


(1) Letter to Condorcet (1774). Cuvres, i. 35. 
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bloodshed and massacre :—‘ Compare these with the happy efforts 
of America and France; observe even in the same century, but at 
different epochs, the two revolutions of England fanatical and 
England enlightened; we see on the one side contemporaries of 
Prynne and Knox, while crying out that they are fighting for heaven 
and liberty, cover their unhappy country with blood in order to 
cement the tyranny of the hypocrite Cromwell; on the other, the 
contemporaries of Boyle and Newton establish with pacific wisdom 
the freest constitution in the world.”’ It is not wonderful that his 
own revolution was misunderstood by one who thus loved English 
Whigs, but hated English Republicans; who could forgive an aris- 
tocratic faction grasping power for their order, but not a nation 
rising and smiting its oppressor, where they smite in the name 
of the Lord and of Gideon, nor with a ruler who used his power 
with a noble simplicity in the interests of his people, and esta- 
blished in the heart of the nation a respect for itself such as she 
has never known since, because this ruler knew nothing about prin- 
cipes or the Rights of Man. However, Nemesis comes ; for, by-and-by, 
Condorcet found himself writing a piece to show that our Revolution 
of 1688 was very inferior in lawfulness to the French Revolution 
of the Tenth of August.’ 


Il. 

The course of events after 1774 is, in its larger features, well 
known to every reader. Turgot, after a month of office at the 
Admiralty, was in August made Controller-General of Finance. 
With his accession to power, the reforming ideas of the century 
became practical. He nominated Condorcet to be Inspector of 
Coinage, an offer which Condorcet deprecated in these words, “It 
is said of you in certain quarters that money costs you nothing when 
there is any question of obliging your friends. I should be bitterly 
ashamed of giving any semblance of foundation to these absurd 
speeches. I pray you, do nothing for me just now. Though not 
rich, I am not pressed for money. Entrust to me some important 
task—the reduction of measures for instance; then wait till my 
labours have really earned some reward.’ In this high-minded 
spirit he undertook, along with two other eminent men of science, 
the task of examining certain projects for canals which engaged the 
attention of the Minister. ‘People will tell you,” he wrote, “ that 
I have got an office worth two hundred and forty pounds. All lies! 
We undertook it out of friendship for M. Turgot; but we refused 
the salaries which were offered.”* We may profitably contrast this 


(1) Eloge de Franklin, iii. 422. 
(2) Réflexions sur la Rév. de 1688, et sur celle du 10 Aout, xii. 197. 
(3) i. Lxxiii. (4) i. Lxxiii.—iv. 
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devotion to the public interest with the rapacity of the clergy and 
nobles, who drove Turgot from office because he talked of taxing 
them like their neighbours, and declined to glut their insatiable 
craving for place and plunder. 

Turgot was dismissed (May, 1776), and presently Necker was 
installed in his place. Condorcet had defended with much vigour 
and a little asperity the policy of free internal trade in corn against 
Necker, who was for the maintenance of the restrictions of com- 
mercial intercourse between the different provinces of the kingdom. 
Consequently, when the new Minister came into office, Condorcet 
wrote to Maurepas, resigning his post. ‘I have,” he said, “ pro- 
nounced too decidedly what I think about both M. Necker and his 
works to be able to keep any place that depends upon him.”* This 
was not the first taste that Maurepas had had of Condorcet’s resolute 
self-respect. The Duke de la Vrilliére, one of the most scandalous 
persons of the century, was an honorary member of the Academy, 
and he was the brother-in-law of Maurepas. It was expected from 
the perpetual secretary that he should compose a eulogy upon the 
occasion of his death, and Condorcet was warned by friends, who 
seldom reflect that a man above the common quality owes something 
more to himself than mere prudence, not to irritate the powerful 
Minister by a slight upon his relation. He was inflexible. ‘ Would 
you rather have me persecuted,” he asked, “ for a wrong than for 
something just and moral? Think, too, that they will pardon my 
silence much more readily than they would my words, for my mind 
is fixed not to betray the truth.”? 

In 1782 Condorcet was elected into the Academy. His competitor 
was Bailly, over whom he had a majority of one; the true contest, 
however, lying less between the two candidates than between 
D’Alembert and Buffon, who on this occasion were said to have 
fought one of the greatest battles in the not peaceful history of 
the Academy. Such mighty anger burns even in celestial minds. 
D’Alembert is said to have exclaimed, we may hope with some 
exaggeration, that he was better pleased at winning that victory 
than he would have been to find out the squaring of the cirele.* 
Destiny, which had so pitiful a doom in store for the two can- 
didates of that day, soon closed D’Alembert’s share in these struggles 
of the learned and in all others. He died in the following year, 
and by his last act testified to his trust in the generous character of 
Condorcet ; for having by the benevolence of a life-time left himself 
on his death-bed without resources, he confided two old and faithful 


(1) Buvres, i. 296. (2) i. lviii. 

(3) i. Ixxxix. Condorcet had 16 votes, and Bailly 15. ‘Jamais aucune élection,” 
says La Harpe, who was all for Buffon, and detested philosophes, “n’avait offert ni ce 
nombre ni ce partage.”—Philos. du 18iéme Siecle, i. 77. 
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servants, for whom he was unable to make provision, to Condorcet. 
This charge the philosopher accepted cheerfully, and fulfilled to the 
end with pious scrupulosity. The affection between them had been 
warm and close as that of some famous pairs of antiquity ; a natural 
attraction of character had clothed community of pursuit and interest 
with the grace of the highest kind of friendship. Even Condorcet’s 
too declamatory manner only adds a certain dignity to the pathetic 
passage with which he closes his noble é/oge on his lost friend.’ 
Voltaire was dead these five years, and Turgot, too, was gone. 
Society offered the survivor no recompense. He found the great 
world tiresome and frivolous, and he described its pursuits in phrases 
that are still faithful to the fact, as “ dissipation without pleasure, 
vanity without meaning, and idleness without repose.” It was per- 
haps to soften the oppression of these cruel and tender regrets that 
in 1786 Condorcet married.” 

Events were now very close at hand, in comparison with which 
even the most critical private transactions of Condorcet’s life were 
pale and insignificant. In the tranquil seasons of history, when the 
steady currents of circumstance bear men along noiseless, the impor- 
tance of the relations which we contract seems superlative ; in times of 
storm and social wreck these petty fortunes and private chances are 
engulfed and lost to sight. The ferment was now rapidly rising to 
its intensest height, and Condorcet was the last man in France to 
remain cold to the burning agitations of the time. We have already 
seen how decidedly ten years ago he expressed his preference for 
political activity over the meditative labours of the student. He now 
threw himself into the revolution with all the force of an ardent cha- 
racter imbued with fixed and unalterable convictions. We may well 
imagine him deploring that the great ones whom he had known, the 
immortal Voltaire, the lofty-souled Turgot, had been rapt away by the 
unkind gods, before their eyes had seen the restoration of their natural 
rights to men, and the reign of justice on the earth. The gods, after 
all, were kinder than he wot of, for they veiled from the sight of the 
enthusiast of ’89 the spectres of ’93. History would possibly miss 
most of its striking episodes if every actor could know the work to 
which he was putting his hand; and even Condorcet’s faith might 
have wavered if he had known that between him and the fulfilment 
of his desires there was to be a long and, as yet, unfinished period of 
despotism and corruption. Still, the vision which then presented 
itself to the eyes of good men was sublime; and just as, when 

(1) Gueres, iii. 109, 110. 

(2) His wife, said to be one of the most beautiful women of her time, was twenty-three 
years younger than himself, and survived until 1822. Cabanis married another sister, 


and Marshal Grouchy was her brother. Madame Condorcet wrote nothing of her own, 


except some notes to a translation which she made of Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral 
Sentiments. 
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some noble and devoted character has been taken away from us, it is 
a consolation to remember that we had the happiness of his friend- 
ship, so too when a generation awakes from one of these inspiring 
social dreams, the wreck of the aspiration is not total nor unrecom- 
pensed. The next best thing to the achievement of high and gene- 
rous aims is to have sought them. 

During the winter of ’88 and ’89, while all France was astir with 
elections and preparation for elections to that meeting of the States- 
General, which was looked to as the nearing dawn after along night 
of blackness and misery, Condorcet thought he could most serve the 
movement by calling the minds of the electors to certain sides of 
their duty which they might be in some danger of overlooking. One 
of the subjects, for example, on which he felt most strongly, but on 
whick his countrymen have not shown any particular sensibility, was 
slavery and the slave trade.’ He appealed, with a terseness and force 
not always characteristic of his writing, to the electors, while they 
were reclaiming their own rights in the name of justice, not to 
forget the half million blacks, whose rights had been still more 
shamefully torn away from them, and whose need of justice was yet 
more urgent than their own. In the same spirit he published a 
vehement and ingenious protest against the admission of representa- 
tives from the St. Domingo plantations to the National Assembiy, 
showing how grossly inconsistent it was with every idea of a free 
and popular Chamber that men should sit as representatives of others 
who had never chosen them, that they should invoke natural rights 
in their own favour, when at the same instant they were violating the 
most elementary and undisputed natural rights of mankind at home.” 

Of general precepts he never tired; one series of them followed 
another. Tous some of the number may seem commonplace; but 
reflect that the election of representatives was an amazing novelty in 
France, and Condorcet knew men well enough to be aware of the 
hazards of political inexperience. Beware of choosing a clever 
knave, he said, because he will follow his own interest and not 
yours; but at the same time beware of choosing a man for no better 
reason than that he is honest, because you want ability quite as much 
as probity. Do not choose 1 man who has ever taken side against the 
liberty of any portion of mankind; nor one whose principles were 
never known until he found out that he needed your votes. Be 
careful not to mistake heat of head for heat of soul; because what 

(1) Montesquieu, and one or two other writers, had attacked slavery long before, and 
Condorcet published a very effective piece against it in 1781 (Réflexions sur l’ Esclavage 
des Négres; Cuvres, vii. 63), with an epistle dedicatury to the enslaved blacks. About 
the same time an Abolition Society was formed in France, following the example set in 
England. 


(2) Au Corps Electoral, contre ? Esclavage des Noirs. 3 Fév. 1789. Sur 0 Admission des 
Députés des Planteurs de Saint Domingue. 1789, ix. 469—485. 
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you want is not heat but force, not violence but steadfastness. Be 
careful, too, to separate a man’s actions from the accidents of his life ; 
for one may be the enemy or the victim of a tyrant without being 
the friend of liberty. Do not be carried away by a candidate’s soli- 
citations; but, at the same time, make allowance for the existing 
effervescence of spirits. Prefer those who have decided opinions to 
those who are always inventing plans of conciliation; those who are 
zealous for the rights of man to those who only profess pity for the 
misfortunes of the people ; those who speak of justice and reason, to 
those who speak of political interests and of the prosperity of com- 
merce. Distrust those who appeal to sentiment in matters that can 
be decided by reason ; prefer light to eloquence; and pass over those 
who declare themselves ready to die for liberty, in favour of those 
who know in what liberty consists.’ 

In another piece he drew up a list of the rights which the nation 
had a claim to have recognised, such as the right to make laws, to 
the protection of personal liberty, to the legal administration of 
justice by regular judges, and to exact responsibility from the 
Ministers of the crown. These rights he declared it to be the first 
duty of the Assembly to draw up in a chart which should be the chief 
corner-stone of the new constitution. Then he proceeded to define 
the various tasks to which he conceived that the legislative body 
should forthwith apply itself; and among them, be it said, is no 
mention of any of those projects of confiscation which circumstances 
so speedily forced upon the Assembly when it met.? 

Though many of these precepts, designed to guide the electors in 
their choice of men, are sagacious and admirable, they smack 
strongly of that absolute and abstract spirit which can never 
become powerful in politics without danger. It is certain that 
in the spring of ’89, Condorcet held hereditary monarchy to be 
most suitable to “the wealth, the population, the extent of 
France, and to the political system of Europe.”* Yet the reasons 
which he gives for thinking this are not very cogent, and he can 
hardly have felt them to be so; moreover, he would hardly have 
made any remark on the subject if he had not been conscious of the 
hazard there was. It is significant, however, of the little distance 
which all the most uncompromising and most thoughtful revolu- 
tionists saw in front of them, that even Condorcet should, so late as 
the eve of the assembly of the States-General, have talked about 
attachment to the forms of monarchy and respect for the royal 
person and prerogative ; and should have represented the notion of 


(1) Lettres d’un Gentilhomme aux Messieurs du Tiers Etat, ix. 255—269. 

(2) Réflexions sur les Pouvoirs et Instructions d donner par les Provinces a leurs Députés 
aux Etats-Généraux, ix. 263—283. 

(3) ix. 266. 
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the property of the Church undergoing any confiscation as an inven- 
tion of the enemies of freedom.’ Before the year was out, the pro- 
perty of the Church had undergone confiscation ; before two years 
had gone he was an ardent Republican; and in rather over a year 
more he had voted the king guilty. 

It is worth while to cite here a still more pointed example of the 
want of prevision so common and so intelligible at that time. 
Writing in July, 1791, he confutes those who asserted that an esta- 
blished and limited monarchy was a safeguard against a usurper, 
whose power is only limited by his own audacity and address, by 
pointing out that the extent of France, its divisions into depart- 
ments, the separation between the various branches of the admi- 
nistration, the freedom of the press, the multitude of the public 
points, were all so many insurmountable barriers against a French 
Cromwell. ‘To anybody who has read with attention the history of 
the usurpation of Cromwell, it is clear that a single newspaper 
would have been enough to stop his success; it is clear that if the 
people of England had known how to read other books beside their 
Bible, the hypocritical Pretender, unmasked from his first step, 
would soon have ceased to be dangerous.” Again, is the nation to be 
cajoled by some ambitious general, gratifying its desire to be an 
empire-race? ‘Is this what is asked by true friends of liberty, 
those who only seek that reason and right should have empire over 
men? What provinces, conquered by a French general, will he despoil 
to buy our suffrages? Will he promise our soldiers, as the. consuls 
promised the citizens of Rome, the pillage of Spain or of Syria? No, 
assuredly ; it is because we cannot be an empire-nation (peuple-roi), 
that we shall remain a free nation.”? How many years were there 
between this conclusive reasoning, and the pillage of Italy to please 
the Parisians, the expedition to Egypt, the seizure of Spain ? 

Condorcet was not a member of the Assembly in whose formation 
and composition he had taken so vivid and practical an interest. 
The first political functions which he was invited to undertake were 
those of a member of the municipality of Paris. In the tremendous 
drama of which the scenes were now opening, the Town-hall of Paris 
was to prove itself far more truly the centre of movement and action 
than the Constituent Assembly. The efforts of the Constituent 
Assembly to build up were tardy and ineffectual. The activity of 
the municipality of Paris in pulling down was, after a time, cease- 
less, and it was eminently successful. The first mayor was. the 
astronomer Bailly, Condorcet’s defeated competitor at the Academy. 
With fall of Bastille, summary hangings at the nearest lantern-post, 
October insurrection of women, and triumphant compulsion of king, 
queen, and Assembly to Paris from Versailles, with heads accompany- 
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ing on pikes, the two rivals, now colleagues, must have felt that the 
contests for them were, indeed, no longer academic. The astronomy 
of the one and the geometry of the other were for ever done with ; 
and Condorcet’s longing for active political life in preference to 
mere study was to be liberally gratified. 

Unhappily or not, the movement was beyond the control of any- 
body who, like Condorcet, had no force beyond that of disciplined 
reason and principle. The Bastille no sooner fell, than the Revolu- 
tion set in with oceanic violence, in the face of which patriotic 
intention and irrefragable arguments, even when both intention 
and arguments were loyally revolutionary, were powerless to save 
the State. In crises of this overwhelming kind, power of reason- 
ing does not tell, and mere good-will does not tell. Exaltation 
reaches a pitch at which the physical sensibilities are so quick- 
ened as to be supreme over the rest of the nature; and in these 
moods it is the man gifted with the physical quality, as mys- 
terious and indescribable as it is resistless, of a Marat, to take a 
bad example, or a Danton, to take a good one, who can ‘ride the 
whirlwind and direct the storm.’ Of this quality Condorcet had 
nothing. His personal presence inspired a decent respect, but no 
strong emotion either of fear or admiration or physical sympathy. 
His voice was feeble, his utterance indistinct ; and he never got over 
that nervous apprehension which the spectacle of large and turbulent 
crowds naturally rouses in the student. In a revolution after the 
manner of Lord Somers, he would have been invaluable. He 
thoroughly understood his own principles, and he was a master of 
the art, so useful in its place and time and so respectable in all 
places and times, of considering political projects point by point with 
reference to a definite framework of rational ideas. But this was no 
time for such an art; this was not a revolution to be guided by 
reason, even reason, like Condorcet’s, streaked with Jacobinical fibre. 
The national ideas in which it had arisen had transformed themselves 
into tumultuous passion, and from this into frenzied action. 

Every politician of real eminence as a reformer possesses one of 
three elements. One class of men is inspired by an intellectual 
attachment to certain ideas of justice and right reason: another is 
moved by a deep pity for the hard lot of the mass of every society : 
while the third, such men as Richelieu, for example, have an 
instinctive appreciation and passion for good, wise, and orderly 
government. The great and typical ruler is moved in varying 
degrees by all three in modern times, when the claims of the poor, 
the rank and file of the social army, have been raised to the per- 
manent place that belongs to them. Each of the three types has its 
own peculiar conditions of success, and there are circumstances in 
which some one of the three is more able to grapple with the 
obstacles to order than either of the other two. It soon became very 
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clear that the intellectual quality was not the clement likely to quell 
the tempest that had now arisen. 

Let it be said, however, that Condorcet showed himself no pedantic 
nor fastidious trifler with the tremendous movement which he had 
contributed to set afoot. The same practical spirit which drove him 
into the strife, guided him in the midst of it. He never wrung his 
hands nor wept nor bewailed the unreason of the multitudes to 
whom he in vain preached reason. Unlike the typical man of letters, 
for he was without vanity, he did not abandon the cause of the 
Revolution because his suggestions were often repulsed. “It would 
be better,” he said to the Girondins, “if you cared less for personal 
matters and attended only to public interests.” Years ago, in his 
Eloge on V Hépital, he had praised the famous Chancellor for incurring 
the hostility of both of the two envenomed factions, the League and 
the Huguenots, and for disregarding the approbation or disapprobation 
of the people. ‘ What operation,” he asked, “ capable of producing 
any durable good, can be understood by the people? How should 
they know to what extent good is possible? How judge of the 
means of producing it? It must ever be easier for a charlatan to 
mislead the people, than for a man of genius to save it.”* Remem- 
bering this law, he never lost patience. He was cool and intrepid, 
if his intrepidity was of the logical sort rather than physical; and 
he was steadfast to one or two simple aims, if he was on some occasiors 
too rapid in changing his attitude as to special measures. He was 
never afraid of the spectre, as the incompetent revolutionist is. On 
the contrary, he understood its whole internal history; he knew 
what had raised it, what passion and what weakness gave it substance, 
and he knew that by-and-by reason would banish it and restore 
men to a right mind. The scientific spirit implanted in such a 
character as Condorcet’s, and made robust by social meditation, builds 
up an impregnable fortitude in the face of incessant rebuffs and dis- 
couragements. Let us then picture Condorect as surveying the 
terrific welter from the summer of ’89 to the summer of 793, from 
the taking of the Bastille to the fall of the Girondins, with some- 
thing of the firmness and self-possession of a Roman Cato. 

After the flight of the king in June, and his return in what 
was virtually captivity to Paris, Condorcet was one of the party, 
very small in numbers and entirely discountenanced by public 
opinion, then passing through the monarchical and constitutional 
stage, who boldly gave up the idea of a monarchy and proclaimed 
the idea of a republic. In July (1791) he published a piece strongly 

(1) Euvres, iii. 5383. As this was written in 1777, Condorcet was perhaps thinking of 
Turgot and Necker. Of the latter, his daughter tells us repeatedly, without any con- 
sciousness that she is recording a most ignominious trait, that public approbation was 
the very breath of his nostrils, the thing for which he lived, the thing without which he 


was wretched.—See vol. i. of De Staél’s Considerations, 
VOL. VIT. N.S. D 
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arguing for a negative answer to the question whether a king is 
necessary for the preservation of liberty.’ In one sense, this com- 
position is favourable to Condorcet’s foresight; it was only a very 
few who with him saw that the destruction of the monarchy was 
inevitable after the royal flight. This want of preparation in the 
public mind for every great change as it came, is one of the most 
extraordinary circumstances of the Revolution, and it explains the 
violent, confused, and inadequate manner in which nearly every one 
of these changes was made. It was proposed at that time to appoint 
Condorcet to be governor to the young Dauphin. But Condorcet, in 
this piece, took such pains to make his sentiments upon royalty known, 
that in the constitutional frame of mind in which the Assembly 
then was, the idea had to be abandoned. It was hardly likely that 
a man should be chosen for such an office who had just declared the 
public will to be “that the uselessness of a king, the needfulness of 
seeking means of replacing a power founded on illusions, should be 
one of the first truths offered to his reason; the obligation of con- 
curring in this himself, one of the first of his moral duties ; and the 
desire not to be freed from the yoke of law by an insulting inviola- 
bility, the first sentiment of his heart. People are well aware that 
at this moment the object is much less to mould a king, than to 
teach him not to wish to be one.”* As all France was then bent on 
the new Constitution, king and all, Condorcet’s republican assurance 
was hardly warranted, and was by no means well received. 


IIT. 


When the Constitution was accepted and the Legislative Assembly 
came to be chosen, Condorcet proved to have made so good an im- 
pression as a municipal officer, that the Parisians returned him for 
one of their deputies. The Declaration of Pilnitz in August (1791), 
had mitigated the loyalty which had even withstood the trial of the 
king’s flight, and when the Legislative Assembly met it was found 
to contain an unmistakable element of republicanism of marked 
strength. Condorcet was chosen one of the secretaries, and he com- 
posed most of those multitudinous addresses in which this most 
unfortunate and least honoured of all parliamentary chambers tried 
to prove to the French people that it was actually in existence and 
at work. Condorcet was officially to the Legislative, what Barrére 
afterwards was to the Convention. But his addresses are turgid, 
labouring, not effective for their purpose. They have neither the 
hard force of Napoleon’s bulletins nor the flowery eloquence of the 


(1) xii. 227. It was followed by a letter, nominally by a young mechanic, offering to 
construct an automaton sovereign, like Kempel’s chess-player, who would answer all 
constitutional purposes perfectly.—Pp. 239—41. 

(2) xii. 286. 
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Anacreon of the guillotine. To compose such pieces well under 
such circumstances as those of the Assembly, a man must have much 
imagination and a slightly elastic conscience. Condorcet had neither 
one nor the other, but only reason—a hard anvil, out of which 
he laboriously struck isolated flashes and sounds. 

Perhaps, after all, nobody else could have done better. The 
situation of the Assembly, between a hostile Court and a sus- 
picious and distrustful nation, and unable by its very nature to 
break the bonds, was from the beginning desperate. In December, 
1791, the Legislative, through its secretary, informs France of the 
frankness and loyalty of the king’s measures in the face of the 
menaces of foreign war.’ Within eight months, when the king’s 
person was in captivity and his power suspended, the same secretary 
has to avow that from the very beginning the king had treated the 
Assembly with dissimulation, and had been in virtual league with 
the national enemies. The documents issued by the Assembly after 
the violent events of the Tenth of August are not edifying, and imply 
in Condorcet, who composed them, a certain want of eye for revolu- 
tionary methods. They mark the beginning of that short but most 
momentous period in the history of the Revolution, when formulas, 
as Mr. Carlyle says, had to be stretched out until they cracked—a 
process truly called, ‘ especially in times of swift change, one of the 
sorrowfullest tasks poor humanity has.” You might read the 
Exposition of the Motives from which the National Assembly have 
proclaimed the Convention, and suspended the Executive Power of 
the King,? without dreaming that it is an account of a revolution 
which arose out of distrust or contempt for the Assembly, which 
had driven the king away from his palace and from power, and which 
had finally annihilated the Chamber itself, that was thus exposing 
its motives for doing what the violence of Paris had really done in 
defiance of it. The power, in fact, was all outside the Chamber, 
in Danton and the Commune. Under such circumstances, it is of 
no interest to men to learn that “‘in the midst of these disasters the 
National Assembly, afflicted but calm, took its oath to maintain 
equality and liberty, or to die at its post; took the oath to save 
France, and looked about for means.”* Still more impotent and 
hollow, because still more pompous, is the address of six days later.* 
A few days after this occurred the massacres of prisoners in Sep- 
tember—scenes very nearly, if not quite, as bloody and monstrous 
as those which attended the suppression of the rebellion in Ireland 
‘six years afterwards by English troops. The Assembly, the day but 
one before its final session, issued an address’ denouncing these 


(1) Déclaration del Assemblée Nationale, 29 Dec., 1791. CGuvres, xii. 255. 
(2) August 13,1792. Cuwvres, x. 547. 
(3) Guwores, x. 560. (4) 19 Aug., x. 565. (5) 19 Sept., x. 581. 
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infamous crimes; and on the whole, the fact that this and the other 
addresses appealing to law should have been issued, and that the 
Chamber should have continued to sit and transact business, shows 
to a certain extent that in France at any rate, if not in Paris, the 
characteristic national respect for authority had not been so entirely 
blotted out as we are commonly led to suppose. 

The Parisians assuredly, or the unbreeched portion of them then 
dominant, were no lovers of such order as the Assembly could pro- 
vide; and when the Convention was chosen, the electors of Paris 
rejected Condorcet. He was elected, however (Sept. 6), for the 
department of the Aisne, having among his colleagues in the depu- 
tation Tom Paine, and—a much more important personage—the 
youthful Saint-Just, who was so soon to stupefy the Convention by 
exclaiming, with mellow voice and face set immovable as bronze, 
«‘ An individual has no right to be either virtuous or celebrated in 
your eyes. A free people and a national assembly are not made to 
admire anybody.” The electors of the department of the Aisne had 
unconsciously sent two typical revolutionists—the man of intellectual 
ideas, and the man of passion heated as in the pit. In their persons 
the Encyclopedia and the guillotine met. Condorcet, who had been 
extreme in the Legislative, but found himself a moderate in the 
Convention, gave wise counsel as to the true policy towards the new 
members: “ Better try to moderate them than quarrel.” But the 
quarrel between water and fire is irreconcilable. 

On the first great question that the Convention had to decide— 
the fate of the king—Condorcet voted on the two main issues very 
much as a wise man would have voted, knowing the event as we 
know it. He voted that the king was guilty of conspiring against 
liberty, and he voted for the punishment of exile in preference to 
that of death. On the intermediate question whether the decision of 
the Convention should be final, or should be submitted to the people 
for ratification, he voted, as a wise man should not have done, in 
favour of an appeal to the people, which must inevitably have led to 
violent and bloody local struggles, and laid France open to the enemy. 
It is a striking circumstance that, though Condorcet thus voted that 
the king was guilty, he had previously laid before the Convention a 
most careful argument to show that they were neither morally nor 


legally competent to try the king at all. How, he asked, can you 


act at the same time as legislators constituting the crime, as accusers, 
and as judges, without violating every principle of jurisprudence ? 
His proposal was that Louis XVI. should be tried by a tribunal 
whose jury and judges should be named by the electoral body of the 
departments.’ With true respect for Condorcet’s honourable anxiety 
that the conditions of justice should be rigorously observed—for, as 
he well said, “there is no liberty in a country where positive law is 


(1) Opinion sur le jugement de Louis XVI. Nov. 1792. xii. 267—308. 
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not the single rule of judicial proceedings””—it is difficult to sce 
why the Convention, coming as it did fresh from the electoral bodies, 
who must have had the question what was to be done with the im- 
prisoned king foremost in their minds; why the members of the Con- 
vention should not form as legitimate a tribunal as any body whose 
composition and authority they had themselves defined and created, 
and which would be chosen by the same persons who less than a 
month before had invested them with their own offices. Reading 
this most scrupulous and juristic composition, we might believe the 
writer to have forgotten that France lay, mad and frenzied, outside 
the hall where he stood, and that in political action the question 
what is possible is at least as important as what is compatible with 
the maxims of scientific jurisprudence. It was to Condorcet’s 
honour as a jurisconsult that he should have had so many scruples ; 
it is to his credit as a politician that he laid them aside and tried the 
king after all. 

It is highly characteristic of Condorcet’s tenacity of his own view 
of the Revolution and of its methods, that on the Saturday (January 
19, 1793) when the king’s fate was decided against Condorcet’s 
conviction and against his vote—the execution took place on the 
Monday morning—he should have appealed to the Convention, at 
all events to do their best to neutralise the effect of their verdict 
upon Europe by instantly initiating a series of humane reforms in 
tke law which he named, including the abolition of the punishment 
of death. ‘The English ministers,” he cried, “ are now seeking to 
excite that nation against us. Do you suppose that they will venture 
to continue their calumnious declamations, when you can say to them: 
We have abolished the penalty of death, while you still preserve it 
for the theft of a few shillings. You hand over debtors to the greed 
or spite of their creditors; our laws, wiser and more humane, know 
how to respect poverty and misfortune. Judge between us and you, 
and see to which of the two peoples the reproach of inhumanity may 
be addressed with most justice.” This was the eve of the Terror. 
But let us banish the notion that the history of the Convention is 
only the history of the guillotine. No chamber, in the whole annals 
of governing assemblies, ever displayed so much alertness, energy, 
and capacity, in the face of difficulties that might well have crushed 
them. Besides their efforts, justly held incomparable, to hurl back 
the enemy from their frontiers, they at once, in the spirit of 
Condorcet’s speech, made at so strange a season, set vigorously about 
the not less noble task of legal reforms and political reorganisation. 
The unrivalled ingenuity and fertility of the French character 
in all the arts of compact and geometric construction never showed 
itself so supreme. The Civil Code was drawn up in a month.’ Con- 

(1) 19 Jan., 1793. Cuvres, xii. 811. 

(2) See M. Edgar Quinet’s remarks on this achievoment.—Za Révolution, ii. 110. 
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stitutions abounded. Cynical historians laugh at the eagerness of the 
nation, during the months that followed the deposition of the king, 
to have a constitution ; and, so far as they believed or hoped that a 
constitution would remedy all ills, their faith was assuredy not 
according to knowledge. It shows, however, the fundamental and 
seemingly ineradicable respect for authority which their history has 
engendered in the French, that even in this, their mest chaotic hour, 
they craved for order and its symbols. 

Condorcet, along with Tom Paine, Sieyés, and others, was a mem- 
ber of the first committee for framing a constitution. They laboured 
assiduously from September to February, 1793, when the project 
was laid upon the table, prefaced by an elaborate dissertation of 
Condorcet’s composition." The time was inauspicious. The animosi- 
ties between the Girondins and the Mountain were becoming every 
day more furious and deadly. In the midst of this appalling storm 
of rage and hate and terror, Condorcet—at one moment wounding the 
Girondins by reproaches against their egotism and personalities, at 
another exasperating the Mountain by declaring of Robespierre that 
he had neither an idea in his head nor a feeling in his heart—still 
pertinaciously kept crying out for the acceptance of his Constitution. 
It was of no avail. The Revolution of the Second of June came, and 
swept the Girondins out of the Chamber. Condorcet was not among 
them, but his political days were numbered. ‘“ What did you do all 
that time ?” somebody once asked of a member of the Convention, 
during the period which was now beginning and which lasted until 
Thermidor of 1794. “TI lived,” was the reply. Condorcet was of 
another temper. He cared as little for his life as Danton or Saint- 
Just cared for theirs. Instead of cowering down among the men of 
the Plain or the frogs of the Marsh, he withstood the Mountain to 
the face. 

Hérault de Sechelles, at the head of another committee, brought 
in a new Constitution which was finally adopted and decreed (June 
24, 1793). Of this, Sieyés said privately, that it was “a bad table of 
contents.” Condorceet denounced it publicly, and with a courage 
hardly excelled he declared in so many words that the arrest of the 
Girondins had destroyed the integrity of the national representation. 
The project itself he handled with a severity that inflicted the 
keenest smarts on the self-love of its designers. A few days later, 
the Capucin Chabot—one of those weak and excitable natures that in 
ordinary times divert men by the intensity, multiplicity, and brevity 
of their enthusiasms, but to whom the fiercer air of such an event 
as the Revolution is a veritable poison—rose, and in the name of the 
Committee of General Security called the attention of the Chamber 
to what he styled a sequel of the conspiracy of the Girondist Brissot. 
This was no more nor less than Condorcet’s document criticising the 


(1) Guvres xii. 333. 
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new Constitution. ‘This man,” said Chabot, “has sought to raise 
the department of the Aisne against you, imagining that, because he 
has happened to sit by the side of some savans of the Academy, it is 
his duty to give laws to the French Republic.”! So a decree was 
passed putting Condorect under arrest. His name was included in 
the list of those who were tried before the Revolutionary Tribunal on 
the Third of October for conspiring against the unity and indivisi- 


bility of the Republic; he was condemned in his absence, and declared 
to be hors la loi. 


IV. 


This, then, was the calamitous close of his aspirations from boyhood 
upwards to be permitted to partake in doing something for the 
commonweal. He had still the work to perform by which posterity 
will best remember his name, though only a few months intervened 
between his flight and his most cruel end. When the decree against 
him was enacted, he fled. Friends found a refuge for him in the house 
of a Madame Vernet, a widow in moderate circumstances, who let 
lodgings to students, and one of those noble and beneficent characters 
that show us how high humanity can reach. “Is he an honest and 
virtuous man ?”’ she asked ; “in that case let him come, and lose not a 
moment. Even while we talk he may be seized.” The same night 
Condorcet entrusted his life to her keeping, and for nine months 
remained in hiding under her roof. When he heard of the execution 
of the Girondists condemned on the same day with himself, he per- 
ceived the risk to which he was subjecting his protector, and made 
up his mind to flee. ‘I am out of the law,” he said, “and if I am 
discovered you will be dragged to the same death.” ‘The Con- 
vention,” Madame Vernet answered, with something of the heroism 
of more notable women of that time, “ may put you out of the law; 
it has not the power to put you out of humanity. You stay.” This 
was no speech of the theatre. The whole household kept the most 
vigorous watch over the prisoner thus generously detained, and for 
many months Madame Vernet’s humane firmness was successful in 
preventing his escape. This time, his soul grievously burdened by 
anxiety as to the fate of his wife and child, by a restless eagerness 
not to compromise his benefactress, a bloody death staring him every 
moment in the face, Condorcet spent in the composition, without the 
aid of a single book, of his memorable work on the progress of the 
human mind. Among the many wonders of an epoch of portents, 
this feat of intellectual abstraction is not the least amazing. 

When his task was accomplished, Condorcet felt with more keen- 
ness than ever the deadly peril in which his presence placed Madame 
Vernet. He was aware that to leave her house was to seek death, 
but he did not fear. He drew up a paper of directions to be one 


(1) Eetrait du Moniteur, Cluvres, xii, 677. 
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day given to his little daughter, when she should be of years to 
understand and follow them. They are written with minute care, 
and though tender and solicitous, with perfect composure. His 
daughter is above all things to banish from her mind every revenge- 
ful sentiment against her father’s enemies; to distrust her filial 
sensibility, and to make this sacrifice for her father’s own sake. 
This done, he marched down-stairs, and having by an artful 
stratagem thrown Madame Vernet off her guard, went out at ten 
o’clock in the morning imperfectly disguised into the street. This 
was the Fifth of April, 1794. By three in the afternoon, exhausted 
by fatigue which his strict confinement for nine months made exces- 
sive, he reached the house of a friend in the country, and prayed for 
a night’s shelter. His presence excited less pity than alarm. They 
gave him refreshment, and he borrowed a little pocket copy of 
Horace, with which he went forth into the loneliness of the night. 
He promised himself shelter amid the stone-quarries of Clamart. 
What he suffered during this night, the whole day of the Sixth of 
April, the night, and again the next day, there is no one to tell. 

The door of the house in the Rue Servandoni was left on the latch 
night and day for a whole week. But Madame Vernet’s generous 
hope was in vain; while she still hoped and watched, the end had 
come. On the evening of the Seventh, Condorcet, with one of his legs 
torn or broken, his garments in rags, with visage gaunt and hunger- 
stricken, entered an inn in the hamlet of Clamart, and called for an 
omelette. Asked how many eggs he would have in it, the famish- 
ing man answered a dozen. Carpenters, for such he had given him- 
self to be, do not have a dozen eggs in their omelettes. Suspicion 
was aroused, his hands were not the hands of a workman, and he 
had no papers to show, but only the pocket Horace. The villagers 
seized him and hastened to drag him, bound hand and foot, to Bourg- 
la-Reine, then called for a season Bourg-l’Egalité. On the road he 
fainted, and they set him on a horse offered by a pitying wayfarer. 
The prison reached, Condorcet, starving, bleeding, way-worn, was 
flung into his cell. On the morrow, when the gaolers came to seek 
him, they found him stretched upon the ground, dead and stark. So 
he perished—-of hunger and weariness, say some; of poison ever 
carried by him in a ring, say others. So, to the last revolving 
supreme cares, this high spirit was overtaken by annihilation. His 
memory is left to us, the fruit of his ideas, and the impression of his 
character. If, as some think, the world will gradually transform 
its fear or love of unknowable gods into a devout reverence for 
those who have stirred in men a sense of the dignity of their own 
nature and of its large and multitudinous possibilities, then will 
his name not fail of deep and perpetual recollection. 

Epiror. 


(To be concluded ix February.) 








POLITICAL ECONOMY AND LAND. 


Various as have been the schemes recently offered to public notice 
for the settlement of the Irish land question, one feature is noticeable 
as more or less prominently characterising them all—a profound 
distrust of Political Economy. Just in proportion as a plan gives 
promise of being effective, does the author feel it necessary to assume 
an attitude, if not of hostility, then of apology, towards this science. 
It is either sneered at as unpractical and perverse, or its authority is 
respectfully put aside as of no account in a country so exceptionally 
situated os Ireland. This state of opinion is perfectly intelligible. 
In its earlier applications to practical affairs Political Economy found 
itself inevitably in collision with numerous regulative codes, partly 
the remnants of feudalism, partly the products of the commercial 
doctrines of a later age, but all founded on the principle of substi- 
tuting for individual discretion the control of those in power. It 
thus came naturaliy to be identified with the opposite principle ; and 
was known to the general public ‘mainly as a scientific development 
of the doctrine of (aissez-faire. The Free-trade controversy of course 
gave great prominence to this side of the system, and of late the idea 
that all Political Economy is summed up in /aissez-faire has been 
much fostered by the utterances of some public men and writers, who 
have acquired a certain reputation as political economists, chiefly, it 
would seem, through the pertinacity with which they have enforced 
this formula, insisting on its sufficiency, not merely in the domain of 
material interest, but over the whole range of human life. If /aissez- 
faire is to be taken as the sum and substance of economic teaching, it 
follows evidently enough that intervention by the State to determine 
the relative status of those holding interests in the soil, involves an 
economic heresy of the deepest dye; and it is not strange, therefore, 
that those who accept or defer to this idea of the science should, in 
attempting to deal with the Irish problem, evince some susceptibility 
in reference to Political Economy. In effect, it is very evident that 
two courses only are open to economists of this hue. Either they 
must hold by their maxims, and, doing so, remit the solution of the 
Trish difficulty to civil war and the arbitrament of armed force ; or, 
accepting the plea of Ireland’s exceptional condition, they must be 
content to put aside their science for the nonce, and legislate as if it 
were not. The latter is the course that fortunately has for the most 
part been taken. Economic laws, so it seems now to be agreed upon 
by thinkers of this school, do not act except where circumstances are 
favourable, and have no business in a country so unfortunately 
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situated as Ireland. This is one view of the relation of Political 
Economy to such questions as that presented by the present state of 
Ireland. In my opinion, it is a radically false, and practically a most 
mischievous view ; one, therefore, against which, alike in the interest 
of the peace of Ireland and for the credit of economic science, I am 
anxious with all my energy to protest. I deny that cconomic 
doctrine is summed up in Jaissez-faire ; I contend that it has positive 
resources, and is efficacious to build up as well as to pull down. 
Sustained by some of the greatest names—I will say by every name 
of the first rank in Political Economy, from Turgot and Adam Smith 
to Mill—I hold that the land of a country presents conditions which 
separate it economically from the great mass of the other objects of 
wealth—conditions which, if they do not absolutely and under all 
circumstances impose upon the State the obligation of controlling 
private enterprise in dealing with land, at least explain why this 
control is in certain stages of social progress indispensable, and why 
in fact it has been constantly put in force wherever public opinion or 
custom has not been strong enough to do without it. And not 
merely does economic science, as expounded by its ablest teachers, 
dispose of d priori objections to a policy of intervention with regard 
to land, it even furnishes principles fitted to inform and guide such a 
policy in a positive sense. Far from being the irreconcilable foe, it is 
the natural ally of those who engage in this course, at once justifying 
the principle of their undertaking, and lending itself as a minister to 
the elaboration of the constructive design. 

As regards the main ground on which the distinction between 
land and other forms of wealth depends, little more needs be done 
than unfold the argument contained in a few weighty sentences in 
which Mr. Mill has summed up the case :—‘ Movable property can 
be produced in indefinite quantity, and he who disposes as he likes of 
anything which, it can fairly be argued, would not have existed but for 
him, does no wrong to any one. It is otherwise with regard to land, 
a thing which no man made, which exists in limited quantity, which 
was the original inheritance of all mankind, and which, whoever 
appropriates, keeps others out of its possession. Such appropriation, 
when there is not enough left for all, is, at the first aspect, an 
usurpation on the rights of other people.” Where wealth is 
provided by human industry, its having value is the indispensable 
condition to its existence—to its existence at least in greater 
quantity than suffices for the producer’s own requirements; and 
the most obvious means of rendering this condition efficacious as 
a stimulus to industry is to recognise in the producer a right of 
property in the thing he has produced. ‘This, I take it, is, economi- 
cally speaking, the foundation on which private property rests, and 
is, if I mistake not, the most solid and important of all the reasons 
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for the institution. It is one which applies to all the products of 
human industry—a category comprising (with some unimportant 
exceptions) movable wealth in every form, as well as some forms of 
immovable wealth, but which obviously can have no application to a 
commodity which “no man has made.” It has been urged, indeed, 
that this reasoning is not rigorous, and that strict logic would 
require us to extend the description given of land to every form 
of wealth, movable as well as immovable, elaborated by the hand of 
industry or still lying crude in the earth, since, in the last resort, all 
is traceable alike to materials furnished by nature—which “no man 
has made.” But this is to fall into the error of the Physiocrates, and 
to confound wealth with matter. The street and palace, the corn 
and cotton, the goods that fill our warehouses, whatever be the form 
imparted to them by industry, all, no doubt, derive their material 
existence in the last resort from things which no man has made; 
no man has made the matter of which they are composed ; but, as 
wealth, as things possessing exchange value, they exist, not through 
the liberality of nature, but through the labour and enterprise of 
man. According to the economic formula their value (omitting the, 
in most instances, infinitesimal portion of it which covers rent) 
corresponds to their cost of production. It is not so with land, 
which possesses value, and often high value, even in its crudest 
form ; with respect to which, therefore, whatever other reasons may 
be urged in favour of giving it up to private ownership, that reason 
cannot be urged which applies to the mass of the other objects of 
wealth—namely, that this mode of proceeding forms the natural and 
most effective means of encouraging industry useful to man. 

It will be said, however, that the fact in question is after all 
pertinent to the controversy only while land remains in a state of 
nature, and that my argument ceases to have practical force as soon 
as the soil of a country has been brought under cultivation and is 
improved by industry. This exception, I admit, is to a certain 
extent well founded—only let us carefully note to what extent. Of 
the labour employed on land, all that is directed to the raising of the 
immediate produce, and of which the results are realised in this 
produce—that is to say, the great bulk of all the labour applied to 
the land of a country—finds its natural remuneration in these results, 
in this immediate produce. Such labour, recompensed as it is by the 
immediate returns, and leaving the soil substantially as it found it, 
cannot form a ground for rights of property in the soil itself. No 
more can labour employed, not upon the cultivated soil at all, but in 
extrinsic operations—in making roads, bridges, harbours, in building 
towns, and in general in doing things which, directly or indirectly, 
facilitate the disposal of agricultural produce. It is very true 
indeed that labour thus employed affects the value of land; and 
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there are writers who have relied upon this fact, as identifying in 
principle landed with other property, showing as it does a connexion 
between the value of land and labour expended. Unfortunately for 
the analogy they seek to establish, the labour that is expended is 
expended, not upon the land whose value it affects, but upon other 
things; and the property which results, accrues, not to those who 
exert or employ the labour, but to other persons. The fact, instead 
of making good the analogy, brings into sharp contrast the things 
compared. <A bale of cloth, a machine, a house, owes its value to 
the labour expended upon it, and belongs to the person who expends 
or employs the labour: a piece of land owes its value—so far as its 
value is affected by the causes I am now considering—wnot to the 
labour expended upon it, but to that expended upon something 
else—to the labour expended in making a railroad, or in building 
houses in an adjoining town; and the value thus added to the land 
belongs, not to the persons who have made the railway or built the 
houses, but to some one who may not even be aware that these 
operations are being carried on—nay, who perhaps has exerted all 
his efforts to prevent their being carried on. How many landlords 
have had their rent-rolls doubled by railways made in their despite ? 
In considering the above exception, therefore, we must put aside as 
irrelevant to the question all the industry expended upon land, of 
which the effects are limited to the immediate crop, as well as all that 
employed in the general material development of the country, apart 
from the cultivation of the soil; and we thus narrow the argument 
to the effects of the labour directed to the permanent improvement 
of the cultivated soil itself, to rendering this a more efficient instru- 
ment for productive purposes than nature gave it tous. So far as 
this has been done ; sc far as the productive qualities of the soil have 
been permanently improved; so far, undoubtedly, the value added 
to the soil by such operations, and property in this value, when it 
vests in the producer, rests economically upon the same foundation 
as property in corn, or wine, or houses. The transformation of the 
Lincolnshire fens and the lagoons of Holland into tracts of golden 
wheat land has been referred to by Lord Dufferin: the reclamation 
of bog and hill-side by Irish peasant occupiers, equally illustrates the 
principle; and the mention of this last instance will at once indicate 
what a very short way the analogy in question will carry those who 
have urged it towards the goal they seck. On the assumption that 
property in land were measured by the value added to land by human 
labour—to land as distinct from its products—and that this property 
vested in the person who created the value, landed property would, 
thus conditioned, be assimilated in principle to property in other 
things. As matters actually stand, I need scarcely say none of these 
conditions is fulfilled. Property in land is not measured by the 
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value which industry has added to the land, but is co-extensive with 
the whole value of the commodity, from whatever causes arising ; 
while the property in such results as human labour has fixed in the 
soil, does not pass to him whose exertions have produced them, but 
to him who happens at the moment to be legal owner of the improved 
ground. The fact, in short, does not advance us a stcp towards the 
required assimilation: it merely shows us this, that there is a portion 
of landed property which man has made, which is strictly the produce 
of human industry; which, therefore, would rest on the same footing 
as property in other industrial products, were only the laws of landed 
property something wholly different from what they are. 

It follows then that the distinction drawn between property in 
land and property in other things, founded on the fact that “no 
man made the land,” by no means terminates (as might at first be 
supposed) with land in a state of nature: unless so far as the existing 
value of land is due altogether to the industry expended upon it— 
unless in such rare instances as the lagoons of Holland or the fens 
of Lincolnshire, or reclamations of waste land previously valueless 
—the distinction applies equally to all lands, cultivated or wild. 
Property in cultivated, no less than in wild land, consists largely in 
value which no human industry employed upon the land has created. 
The ordinary economic considerations, therefore, which apply to, and 
justify property in other forms of wealth, do not apply here. There 
may be good reasons for the institution of landed property—on that 
I am not for the moment concerned to express an opinion—but they 
are not the reasons which support the institution in its other forms ; 
in particular, landed property is wanting in that foundation—in the 
judgment of most people, I apprehend, the strongest of all those on 
which property rests—the expediency of securing the labourer in the 
fruit of his toil. 

The argument, as thus far conducted, carries me, I admit, no further 
than to this negative conclusion. It rebuts an d priori objection 
to legislative action in such cases as Ireland presents, founded upon 
an assumed analogy between land and other forms of wealth. To 
exhibit the positive reasons which explain and vindicate a policy in 
the direction contemplated we must go a step further, and bring into 
view the causes which determine the existence and growth of agri- 
cultural rent, and, in relation to these causes, the position occupied 
by the owners of land on the one hand, and by the general community 
on the other. 

The phenomenon of agricultural rent, let me briefly explain, is, 
economically considered, of this nature :—it consists of the existence 
in agricultural returns of a value over and above what is sufficient to 
replace the capital employed in agriculture with the profit customary 
in the country. This surplus value arises in this way. The qualities 
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of different soils being different, and the capital applied even to an 
area of uniform fertility not being all equally productive—farms 
differing besides in respect of their situation, proximity to market, 
and other circumstances—it happens that agricultural produce is 
raised at varying costs; but it is evident that when brought to 
common markets it will, quality for quality, command the same price. 
Hence arises, or rather hence would arise in the absence of rent, a 
vast difference in the profits upon agricultural industry. The produce 
raised on the best soils, or under other circumstances of exceptional 
advantage, would bear a much larger proportion to the outlay than 
that raised under less favourable circumstances; but, as it is clear 
that, in a community where people engage in agriculture with a view 
to profit, even this latter portion would need to carry such a price as 
would give the producer the same profits which he might obtain in 
other occupations (for otherwise he would not engage in its produc- 
tion), it follows that all the produce except this, sold as it is, quality 
for quality, at the same price, must yield a profit over and above the 
customary profit of the country. This surplus profit is known to 
political economists as “rent,” and we may henceforth conveniently 
distinguish it from the rent actually paid by cultivators as “economic 
rent.” Arising in the manner described, “economic rent” cannot 
properly be said to owe its existence to either labourer, capitalist, or 
landlord. It is rather a factitious value incident to the progress of 
society under external physical conditions which necessitate the 
raising of raw produce at different costs. This being its essential 
nature, it is plain that, so long as the rent paid by the cultivator of a 
farm does not exceed what the amount of “economic rent” would be, 
so long those engaged in agricultural industry will be on neither 
a better nor a worse footing than those engaged in other occupations, 
The labourer will have the ordinary wages, the capitalist the ordinary 
profit of the country.’ On the other hand, it is evident that if the 
cultivator be required to pay more than this—if the rent exacted from 
him encroach upon the domain of wages and profits—he is so far placed 
at a disadvantage as compared with other producers, and is deprived 
of the ordinary inducements to industry. It thus becomes a question 
of capital importance, what provision exists in the conditions of an 
industrial community to prevent this result ;—-what security we 
have that—the land of a country once given up to private speculation 
—the limits set by “economic rent” shall, in the main, be observed by 
the actual rent which landlords obtain. Does the principle of Jaisses- 
faire—that play of interests developed by competition which in 
manufacturing and trading operations maintains the harmony of 
individual with general interests—does this suffice to secure, under 


(1) This position, to be accurate, needs a qualification which it’will receive further on, 
As it stands it is correct for the purposes of the argument. 
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ordinary circumstances, the same harmony in the transactions of 
which land is the subject ? If it shall appear that it does not, then, 
I think, a case will have been made out for the interposition of some 
other agency—public opinion, custom, or, failing these, direct State 
action—to supply that which the principle of unrestricted competition 
has failed to supply—to secure an end which cannot but be regarded 
as among the legitimate ends of government—the coincidence in an 
important field of human activity of the individual with the general 
well-being. 

The influence which is ordinarily supposed to suffice for this pur- 
pose is the competition with agriculture of other medes of investing 
capital. The farmer, we are told, before taking a farm, will 
consider what rent he can pay consistently with obtaining the usual 
returns upon his industry; if the landlord demands more than is 
consistent with this, he will decline the bargain, and embark his 
means in some other occupation. Rent, it is said, can thus never rise, 
for any length of time, or, as a general rule, above the level pre- 
scribed by the economic conditions of the case. But, as has often been 
pointed out, and, as is obvious at first blush, this argument supposes 
a state of things which exists in but few countries in the world, if 
indeed it exists, or ever can exist, in any. It supposes all farmers to 
be capitalists—capitalists on a scale implying the possession of 
disposable wealth in substantial amount; and it supposes a variety of 
occupations other than agriculture, soliciting investment, into any of 
which—a landlord proving unreasonable—farmers can turn their 
capital. The countries in which these conditions are realised in the 
highest degree—rather, I should say, in which the nearest approxi- 
mation to their realisation has been attained—are England and 
Scotland ; and yet it is very evident that in England and Scotland 
the uncontrolled play of the principle of competition in dealing with 
land is not found sufficient for keeping the relations of landlord and 
tenant in a satisfactory state. If it be, then what is the meaning of 
the current language upon this subject? of “good” and “bad” 
applied to landlords in a sense in which the same epithets are never 
applied to traders in other commodities than land—of such phrases 
as “ what a good landlord would do”—+this being assumed to be 
something quite different from what his pecuniary interest would 
lead him to do—-of the constant appeal to the moralities of the land- 
lord and tenant relation?! What is the meaning of landlords, of 
English landlords, boasting that they do not let their lands at a 
competition rent? What, again, is the meaning of courts of law 

(1) It will be said, perhaps, that the phrase “ good and bad employers” is used with 
a similar connotation. In general, I think the words mean no more than persons em- 
ploying largely at the market rates. If they mean more than this, it is when used by 


those who regard labour as an exceptional commodity, the remuneration of which should 
not be left to the play of competition, ‘The exception thus proves the rule. 
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deferring to local customs, and overriding and modifying the strict 
terms of a contract? The whole state of feeling and all the current 
language in reference to this subject implies a deeply-felt conviction 
that the exigencies of this relation are not, even in England and 
Scotland, satisfactorily met by mere commercial motives, but that 
public opinion and custom, custom in some instances enforced by 
law, are needed to supplement and qualify the mere commercial rule. 

In England and Scotland the interposition of these agencies to 
qualify the action of competition in transactions of which land is the 
subject is more or less masked; in almost all other fully-peopled 
countries it is open and undisguised. In Asia the land has never, as 
a gencral rule, been given up to private speculation: it has remained 
in the hands of the State; and the condition of the agricultural 
population has accordingly varied with the greater or less degree of 
enlightenment or of sound moral feeling on the part of the rulers. 
Over Europe, wherever the land is not owned by the cultivators, 
custom or law very generally regulates or largely modifies the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant. The position of the cultivators is one not 
determined by contract, but, to a large cxtent, resting on status. In 
fact it would be intolerable were it otherwise; for nowhere in 
Europe, England and Scotland excepted, has an approximation ever 
been made towards a state of society in which are fulfilled the condi- 
tions that alone render tolerable the commercial treatment of land 
—in which the cultivators are capitalists, and a practical alternative 
to rural occupation exists for large masses of the people. The soil is 
over the greater portion of the inhabited globe cultivated by very 
humble men, with very little disposable wealth, and whose career is 
practically marked out for them by irresistible circumstances as tillers 
of the ground. In a contest between vast bodies of people so circum- 
stanced and the owners of the soil—between the purchasers without 
reserve, constantly increasing in numbers, of an indispensable com- 
modity, and the monopolist dealers in that commodity, the negotiation 
could have but one issue—that of trausferring to the owners of the 
soil the whole produce, minus what was sufficient to maintain in the 
lowest state of existence the race of cultivators. This is what has 
happened wherever the owners of the soil, discarding all considera- 
tions but those dictated by self-interest, have really availed themselves 
of the full strength of their position. It is what has happened under 
rapacious governments in Asia; it is what has happened under 
rapacious landlords in Ireland; it is the inevitable result which 
cannot but happen in the great majority of all societies now existing 
on earth where land is given up to be dealt with on commercial 
principles unqualified by public opinion, custom, or law. 

It seems to me that I have made out my case, and shown that the 
incidents attaching to land, not only separate it economically from 
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wealth in other forms, not only therefore rebut @ priori objections to 
special land legislation founded on assumed economic analogies, but 
—regard being had to the conditions of industrial society actually 
prevailing in the world—furnish positive reasons for this course : 
for setting limits, where public opinion and custom are not efficacious 
for the purpose—for setting limits by law to the free action of com- 
petition in dealing with this commodity. So far as to the general 
principle. I turn now to consider its application to Ireland. 


The discussions on the Irish question, whatever differences of 
opinion they may have disclosed, have at least made one point clear : 
no settlement of Irish land can be effectual which still leaves with 
landlords the power of indefinitely raising rent. I think it may be 
said that amongst those who know the country, and have seriously 
grappled with the problem, there is a very general agreement upon 
this point. The end may be approached by different paths and 
realised in different forms. Compulsory ieases, recognition and 
extension of tenant-right, simple fixity of tenure, are amongst the 
modes; arbitration courts, the opinion of official experts, the prices 
of produce, have been suggested as the methods of procedure; but 
in whatever manner, through whatever machinery, the plans that 
really promise to be effectual involve at bottom the principle of 
depriving landlords of the power of raising rent—the principle, 
therefore, of imposing on the State the obligation of saying what a 
“fair rent” is. It is very evident that this must be so—that the 
landlord, with the power still left him of raising his rent at will, 
could easily defeat the most stringent provisions of the most appa- 
rently drastic land code. Of what avail to the cultivator would be 
a right of occupancy if the landlord can attach to that right impos- 
sible conditions ? Of what advantage the right of selling the good- 
will of his farm, if the rent can be raised at the landlord’s discretion 
against the incoming tenant ? Where would be the gain from leases 
if the limits of the rent are not known? The regulation of rent is 
thus of the very essence of the case; it is felt to be so by all who 
have really grasped the problem ; and yet it will be found that this 
topic has in general been kept rather carefully in the background. 
The reason for this hesitancy it is not difficult to guess. Few 
Englishmen can hear without something of a cold tremor a proposal 
to fix rent by law. And yet the consequences are perhaps unfor- 
tunate. For all the reserve, it is felt that the efficacy of the several 
competing schemes really depends in the last resort upon this con- 
dition. Ome ignotum pro mirifico. Imagination magnifies the diffi- 
culty which is kept so carefully out of sight. Conscious that it lies 
behind, people hesitate to venture into what they expect will prove 


an economic cul-de-sac ; or, if they must choose, the danger is they 
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will choose the scheme, not which is most efficacious, nor even which 
is least revolutionary, but which best contrives to veil this terrible 
bugbear. Now, if the fixing of rent by State authority be really in- 
dispensable to an effective settlement of this question, it is surely well 
that the fact be frankly accepted. I have already shown that Poli- 
tical Economy furnishes no presumption against the propriety of this 
course. Let us now see if it cannot practically help the solution. 

According to some who pass for authorities, Political Economy has 
very little to say upon this subject. The worth of land is so much 
money as ’twill bring; and to seek a criterion for rent—nay, to 
attempt to conceive rent at all—other than as it is determined. by the 
market, is in the opinion of these wise persons a hopeless, if not an 
absurd undertaking. Had they reflected that what they pronounce 
to be an impossibility is, in point of fact, performed by not a few 
landlords in Ireland—by every landlord there who does not let his 
lands on the admittedly ruinous principle of competition—they 
might have seen reason to distrust the accuracy of scientific know- 
ledge which led to conclusions so flagrantly at variance with fact. 
Unless, however, in what I have said above on the doctrine of rent 
I have very grossly misrepresented economic teaching, Political 
Economy is involved in no such conflict with fact as the view in 
question would imply. On the contrary, it recognises in the returns 
from land the existence of an element—that which I have designated 
‘economic rent ””—which is no other than the “ fair valuation rent” 
of good landlords.” It not only recognises this element, but can 
state the conditions determining its amount and the laws of its 
growth. The “fair valuation rent” of the popular platform admits, 
in short, of being reduced to strictly scientific expression. The only 
point really debatable is as to the means of practically determining 
the entity in question in given cases. But, as I have just said, the 
thing is in fact done every day, with sufficient accuracy for practical 
purposes, by those who manage Irish estates; and that can scarcely 
be an insoluble problem which scores of landlords and land-agents 
solve every year. 

In approaching the practical problem, there are two parts that 
will need to be kept distinct—the first starting of the new system, 
and the keeping it going after it has been started. Over and above 
the determination of a fair rent, the former will involve much the 
more serious practical difficulty of appraising tenants’ past improve- 
ments. Some able writers have expressed themselves as if this 
latter difficulty might be evaded by permitting to occupiers the sale 
of their good-will. This would, no doubt, be so, were the question of 
rent once settled ; but with this still open, the value of the occu- 


(1) The “ fair valuation rent” plus the returns on permanent improvements of the 
soil, as will presently be more particularly explained post, p. 54. 
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pation right would be uncertain, while the settlement of the rent 
plainly cannot take place till the abatement in consideration of 
tenants’ improvements are known. Thus the necessity of an 
independent valuation of tenants’ improvements, wherever landlord 
and tenant cannot themselves come to an agreement, is inherent in 
the case. Questions of this kind, involving, as they often will, 
disputes about minute details, can obviously only be satisfactorily 
dealt with by authorities adjudicating in the localities, and taking 
evidence in disputed cases from competent persons who have in- 
spected the farms. Complicated and delicate questions no doubt 
they will be, demanding from those to whom the settlement is 
entrusted no small amount of patience, sagacity, and firmness ; but 
questions not less complicated and delicate have already been 
unravelled by Englishmen in India; and it is hard to see why the 
same qualities of mind which have threaded their way through the 
mazes of Hindu customary law to results of order and substantial 
justice should not be equal to dealing with the problem, analogous, 
but less complicated, and less remote from English modes of — 
presented by Irish land. 

These will be the initiatory difficulties; but these once sur- 
mounted, past improvements onee ascertained, existing rents once 
adjusted to existing circumstances, there is no reason that the future 
working of the status principle should not be brought under general 
rules, and reduced to asystem. Confining our attention to rent, 
with which alone I am at present concerned, the problem, as I con- 
ceive it, will then lie in such an adjustment of this element from 
time to time as shall satisfy and reconcile the two following condi- 
tions :—1, to secure to the cultivators, so long as they fulfil the 
conditions of their tenure, the due reward of their industry ; and, 2, 
to do substantial justice to the reasonable expectations of those who, 
on the faith of Acts of Parliament and the past policy of the 
country, have embarked their fortunes in Irish land. 

And here we must endeavour to attain to some definite conception 
of what constitutes the due reward of the industry of the culti- 
vator. I have already stated what I conceive to be the economic 
basis of property—the right of the producer to the thing he has 
produced. Accepting this as our principle, the point to be deter- 
mined will be the amount of the produce which is properly referrible 
to the industry of the cultivator. To bring the question to a clear 
issue, I will take an extreme, but not absolutely impossible, case : 
I will suppose:a farm which owes nothing of any kind to the 
landlord’s outlay, on which the whole capital, fixed and circulating, 
in buildings, fences, manure, and wages, has been advanced by the 
cultivator; and I will suppose, further, that the soil of this farm is 
of the worst quality compatible with profitable cultivation. These 
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conditions being supposed, how much of the wealth produced from 
the farm represents the due reward of the cultivator’s exertions ? 
I answer, the whole; and for this reason, that less than the whole 
would, according to the terms of the hypothesis, leave the cultivator 
without that ordinary remuneration which the conditions of indus- 
trial production in the country permit: without therefore such an 
adequate motive for his industry, as cultivator of the soil, as in a 
healthy condition of society would exist. In short, my imaginary 
farm represents the possible case in which, in conformity with 
Ricardo’s theory, land under a régime of capitalist farmers would 
yield no rent. Passing from this peculiar case, I will vary the 
hypothesis by supposing the farm to be no longer entirely composed 
of the worst cultivable land, but to be, we will say, of average 
natural fertility, while the other conditions remain as before; the 
entire capital and labour being supplied by the farmer. Under such 
circumstances—and still recognising the principle that the producer 
is entitled to what he produces,—how far will the tenant’s claim to 
the produce extend? Many people would say, on my principle, to 
the whole, and would regard the result as a reductio ad absurdum of 
the principle. But I hold this conclusion to be unwarrantable. 

In a society constituted according to the principles of modern 
industrial civilisation, in which each member enjoys the general 
advantages arising from separation of employment and exchange, 
we are bound, I think, in estimating the effect of a man’s labour, to 
distinguish the value from the commodity. In a state of patriarchal 
isolation the goods which the labour of a family produces are wholly 
unaffected by anything which other people do, and therefore rightly 
belong in absolute property to the family. But when the producer 
is a member of an industrial society, the commodity he makes may 
acquire a value—a power of commanding the labour and goods of 
other people—not by reason of what he has done, but through an 
importance given to his industrial function by the circumstances of 
society. Social circumstances may cause what he produces to bear a 
higher value than his labour would naturally give it, were others 
free to take advantage of the situation which society has permitted 
him to occupy. He may, in short, be the monopolist of a favoured 
situation, in the advantages arising from which, as they are no 
part of the fruit of his toil, he can, on the principle on which 
we proceed, have no right to property. Such advantages, so 
far as they are peculiar to the situation, are not properly the 
result of his labours, but of the social circumstances which have 
made the situation specially advantageous, and, on the principle we 
have recognised, would belong not to him, but to society at large. 
Now the case I have put will be found to fall within this reasoning. 
The corn and roots and grass which constitute the agricultural 
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return, no doubt result, nature assisting, from the labours of the 
cultivator ; but the value of these things—the power they confer of 
commanding the resources of society—is not measured by those 
labours, but depends on causes extrinsic to the cultivator’s opera- 
tions. The produce bears the price it does, not in virtue of what 
the farmer has done, but because society needs food—needs food in 
quantities which can only be obtained by bringing lands under 
cultivation inferior to the best on his farm. That portion of the 
value of his produce which is due to this circumstance is, so far as 
he is concerned, an accident ; something to which he has no more 
right than any one else. As it does not result from his exertions, 
so it offers no encouragement to his industry; his claim to it is 
therefore wanting in that basis which constitutes the justification of 
property from the economie point of view. My conclusion then is 
that the due reward of the cultivator’s industry, even where he 
supplies the entire labour and capital employed in production, is not 
necessarily co-extensive with the whole produce of his farm. It is 
only so on the supposition that he enjoys in raising it no exceptional 
advantages arising out of his relations with other people. But where 
he enjoys such exceptional advantages, that is to say, where he farms 
land better than the worst that yields the current profit of the 
country, the principle of property, economically considered, is 
satisfied by his retaining so much of the produce as shall give 
him the average remuneration, leaving to society the remainder to 
be disposed of as it shall think fit. 

The other element of the problem is to do substantial justice to 
the reasonable expectations of the landlord. I say “ reasonable” 
expectations, because if the State is to be bound, not by what land- 
lords might reasonably expect when investing their money in land, 
but by what they actually expected, or do now expect there is an 
end to the question ; nothing remains but to recognise their right of 
property in its most absolute sense, and lend the power of the empire 
to its maintenance. isu solvuntur tabule. But if this extreme 
ground is not to be maintained, then the claims of the landlord and 
tenant are reconciled, become in fact the correlatives of each other ; 
for “reasonable” expectations must be bounded by the considera- 
tions set by public policy ; and public policy manifestly requires that 
agriculture should enjoy the advantages common to other industries 
in the country—a result which is only attained when the ordinary 
rewards of industry are left with the cultivators of the soil. So 
much as to the nature of the problem. 

Let me here recall to the reader the nature of “ economic rent,” and 
the causes to which it owes its existence. It is that portion of the 
value of the returns from land which remains after the outlay of 
production has been replaced with customary profit ; and its existence 
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results from a permanent discrepancy between the price of agricul- 
tural produce and the cost of production of a large portion, the price 
being regulated by the highest standard of cost, and being conse- 
quently more than sufficient to remunerate the outlay on all produce 
raised at a cost less than this. These being the causes which 
determine economic rent, the amount will evidently be measured by 
the extent of the discrepancy; and consequently will vary, the 
price of produce being given, with the productiveness of the soil, or 
the productiveness of the soil being given, with the price of produce. 
Now these phenomena—the prices of agricultural produce and the 
productiveness of the soil, as indicated by its average yield—are 
already made the subject of record in our official statistical returns. 
Here then we have two available criteria which measure the growth 
of economic rent. Let us see how far they will help us in the 
solution we are in search of. 

The definition of “economic rent” as being so much of the value 
of the produce as exceeds the due remuneration of the cultivator’s 
industry, might seem to identify this element with that which is 
properly, on the principle of distribution just laid down, the land- 
lord’s share; and the inference would be just, if we were to include 
in the cultivator’s industry, not merely the capital and labour 
employed in raising the annual crops, but also that employed in 
adding to the productive qualities of the soil. But, as economists 
are aware, when the results of labour and capital are once made a 
part of the land itself, the returns upon them are governed, not by 
the laws of profit, but by those of rent, and become’in practice 
inextricably blended with the rent due to natural fertility; while 
for the same reason they are distinguished from the returns which 
accrue on the ordinary annual outlay. In describing, therefore, 
“economic rent”? as the value which remains in excess of what is 
needful for the due remuneration of the cultivator’s industry, it 
must be understood that that industry only is spoken of which is 
employed in the direct production of the annual returns. Bearing 
this in mind, and having regard to what the tenant may do in the 
way of permanent improvement of the soil, it will be seen that the 
future growth of the landlord’s share will not be commensurate with 
the future growth of “economic rent,” and will not consequently 
follow the same indications. ‘Economic rent” gives us the maximum 
which the landlord’s share can possibly attain; but in determining 
the amount which in the actual circumstances is properly his, we 
must discriminate the causes on which the productiveness of agri- 
culture depends. What we want, in short, is some test which 
shall enable us to detach from the general value of the raw produce 
of the country that portion of it which is the result of causes external 
to the cultivator’s operations. It is this portion only which society, 
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in sanctioning private property in land, has consented to give up to 
the landlord. 

Of the two criteria just mentioned—prices of produce, and the 
productiveness of the soil—the former, agricultural prices, plainly 
cannot be affected (at least in a way to raise rent) by any conduct on 
the tenant’s part. An advance of price of a durable kind can only 
arise from one or both of two conditions—either from a fall in the 
value of money, or from such an augmented demand for food as 
should necessitate for its satisfaction the bringing under cultivation, 
without contemporaneous improvement in the art of agriculture, less 
fertile soils than any now cultivated. The latter contingency is one 
exceedingly unlikely to occur; but the former is at the present 
moment in process of realisation, and amongst the causes immediately 
affecting the pecuniary interests of landlords is perhaps the most 
important. Changes in the price of produce can thus only occur as 
the result of causes operating through society at large; it follows 
that all such changes would indicate grounds for a corresponding 
change in the pecuniary amount of the landlord’s share. This has 
been generally recognised by the advocates of fixity of tenure in 
Ireland, and may be taken as a settled point in the controversy. It 
remains to consider whether this criterion alone adequately satisfies 
the justice of the case. 

The only other cause which can affect economic rent being the 
productiveness of the soil, it might seem as if—unless where the 
landlord undertakes or concurs with the tenant in undertaking 
improvements of a permanent kind (cases which might easily be 
provided for by special arrangements between the parties)—I say 
it might seem, excluding such cases, as if all future increase of pro- 
ductiveness in the soil must necessarily be the result of the action 
of the tenant, and that consequently all future augmentation of 
economic rent, not.referrible to an advance in prices, should properly 
be assigned to him. But plausible as this inference is, I think it 
may be shown to be unwarrantable. 

Let us consider the following case. Suppose some country village, 
at present of small account, to grow into a town of some importance. 
It would naturally soon be connected by railways with the chief 
industrial centres of the country, and, as an inevitable consequence, 
agricultural rent in the neighbourhood would greatly rise: it would 
rise for two reasons. First, because the local demand would raise the 
local prices, and, thus far, the criterion of prices would assign the in- 
crease to the landlord; but it would rise, secondly, because the proxi- 
mity of a town and the facilities offered by railway communication 
would greatly cheapen production. The farmer would now be able to 
procure his ploughs and harrows, his threshing and reaping machines, 
his artificial manures, his tiles for draining, on greatly cheaper 
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terms than before. Farming at greater advantage, he would be able 
(and that irrespective of any advance of price) to cultivate soils 
which formerly it would not have paid to cultivate, and in general to 
employ with profit a larger capital on his farm.’ The soil, without 
supposing any change in its physical properties, would now yield 
a larger return, and in effect become more productive. The larger 
capital employed upon it would yield a larger return, while of 
this increase a portion would be obtained at a lower cost than the 
current prices, without supposing any advance beyond what has 
previously prevailed, would suffice to remunerate. These are con- 
ditions which imply an advance in “economic rent ”’—an advance 
not due to prices, and not indicated by prices; and the question is to 
what cause is this result to be attributed—to the industry of the 
tenant, or to the progress of society in the locality? The tenant is 
very evidently a co-operator in the result. Without his capital 
and industry the increased produce could not be obtained; but that 
capital and industry would find their due reward in a corresponding 
augmentation of wages and profits; and the fact we have to deal 
with is the existence of a new increment over and above this due 
remuneration. It is with this part of the phenomenon only that we 
are concerned ; and the point fo be determined is its proper cause. 
Now it seems to me, for the same reasons which apply to the 
phenomenon of rent in other cases, that it is properly referrible, not 
to the action of the cultivator, but to the progress of society. 

The principle involved in this illustration is of very great im- 
portance, since it represents an influence that is constantly operating 
in all progressive countries, and which cannot but operate in Ireland 
if it is not to remain for ever in the slough of despond. Every fresh 
invention in the arts of productive industry applicable to agriculture, 
every extension of railway communication, every new development 
of internal trade, of external commerce, would be attended with con- 
sequences analogous in character to those which happened in the 
rural environs of our imaginary town. If Englishmen desire an 
illustration on a grand scale they have only to look around them. 
The immense growth of rent in England and Scotland within a 
century is wholly unexplained by any corresponding rise in the price 
of produce, and is far from being adequately explained by the 
improvements effected in the permanent qualities of the soil, con- 
siderable as these have been. The phenomenon only becomes 
intelligible when we take account of the influence of industrial and 
commercial progress generally in cheapening agricultural production. 
Here, then, we find a source of growth for ‘economic rent,” born of 
circumstances extrinsic to the tenant’s sphere, and which should, 


(1) I have to thank my friend Professor Waley for having called my attention to the 
importance of this aspect of the case. 
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therefore, on the principie of discrimination we have adopted, pro- 
perly accrue to swell the landlord’s share. But augmentations of 
rent thus arising would not be accompanied with any corresponding 
advance, nor, necessarily, with any advance at all, in agricultural prices. 
I am, therefore, brought to the conclusion that the criterion of 
prices, taken simply, and without reference to other circumstances, 
would fail to furnish an adequate basis for the periodical adjustment 
of rent. Its adoption would, in effect, transfer to the tenant that for 
which the State has permitted and encouraged the landlord to pay. 
I own the considerations just adduced, not to mention others that 
might be urged in the same sense, go strongly—at least so it seems 
to me—to show the fundamental impolicy of giving up land to 
private speculation. But that is not the question here. Land in 
Ireland has been given up to be thus dealt with; and, this being the 
policy of the country, those who have embarked their fortunes in 
this venture are entitled to be protected in its legitimate fruits. 
There is, therefore, need of some criterion to supplement that 
of prices, some criterion which shall mark the growth of rent 
proceeding from causes not embraced by price, nor yet identical 
with the operations of the tenant in improving the soil. In a word, 
we want a test which shall discriminate so much of the increased 
productiveness of the soil as arises from enhanced efficacy of the 
productive instrument itself, from that increased productiveness 
which is, so to speak, the agricultural expression of the progress 
of the age. After some consideration I am inclined to think that 
such a test may be found in the average yield per acre of the staple 
produce of the soil over the whole country—information supplied 
already by Irish agricultural statistics. This average productiveness 
would not, I think, in the main, be very seriously affected by the 
permanent outlay of tenants, for it must be remembered that a large 
portion of their improvements are in the nature of reclamations of 
waste land; and such land will, from the nature of the case, be the 
least productive in the country. Thus the effect of tenants’ improve- 
ments would largely be to bring down the average level of pro- 
ductiveness throughout Ireland. On the other hand, there would be 
improvements, such as thorough draining, effected in the better 
lands, which would tend to raise the level. As between the two 
modes of influence I strongly incline to think that the tendency to 
depress the level would prevail; though I do not believe the pre- 
ponderance in this direction would be so great as seriously to affect 
the correctness of the test.' This, however, might be matter for 









































































































































(1) Applied to land under tillage in Treland since 1847—the period from which the 
present system of statistics dates—the criterion shows a very great decline in the 
productiveness of the soil; but the explanation of this is to be found in the fact of its 
being partially applied. The newly-reclaimed land is always, at least in the first 
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investigation. But proceeding on the assumption that, so far as 
tenants’ improvements are concerned, an equilibrium would result, any 
positive advance in the average yield per acre over the country could 
only be referred to causes of that general kind which are incident to 
the progress of society.’ I would, therefore, be disposed to combine 
this index with that of prices in seeking a rule for periodical re- 
adjustments of rent. Not that I would propose to fix those who 
might be charged with the duty of re-valuation absolutely to the 
results obtained from these data. It would obviously be necessary, 
particularly at first, to apply any general rule with discrimination 
and regard to local circumstances. But, I believe, the data in question 
constitute the main elements of a sound rule, the perfecting of which 
could only be the work of time and experience. 


If these conclusions possess any value they are applicable to all 
plans for the settlement of Ireland, which partially or generally, 
directly or indirectly, involve control by the State of the land- 
lord’s power over rent. But the plan which I have had mainly in 
view in this speculation is that which has been propounded by 
Mr. George Campbell in his work on Irish land.? In this work 
Mr. Campbell has unfolded a scheme for the solution of the Irish 
problem incomparably (in the writer’s judgment) the best deserving 
of attention of any that have solicited public notice—a scheme of 
which the characteristic and peculiar merits are that, at the cost of a 
minimum of disturbance to the actual machinery of Irish society, it 


instance, brought under tillage ; and since 1847 a large portion of the soil of Ireland, 
as is well known, has been converted from tillage to pasture ; the portion so converted 
being, as a general rule, land of superior quality. Thus the test, confined to tillage 
land, would necessarily show a decline of productiveness. Were the returns from the grass 
lands, as measured by the increase of stock, taken into account, I have no doubt the 
balance would be more than restored. 

(1) Those who have not firmly seized the doctrine of rent will probably see in the 
proposal to deprive the cultivator of any portion of the results accruing from the increased 
efficiency of his labours, a violation of equality as between him and those engaged in other 
industrial occupations. I will ask those who think so to consider what would be the effect 
of increased efficiency of industry, say in some manufacturing operation. Would it not be 
a proportional full in the price of the commodity affected by the improvement ? Now if 
a similar fall took place under similar circumstances in agriculture, the cultivator of the 
soil and the manufacturer would be on a footing of equality. But, in point of fact, this 
does not happen; and why? Simply because, owing to the limited extent of the better 
soils, competition cannot be brought to bear in the one case as in the other. Notwith- 
standing the immense progress made in the art of agriculture, assisted as this has been by 
the action of free trade, no serious impression has been made on agricultural prices, 
while the prices of manufactured articles steadily fall as new improvements come 
into operation. The deduction, therefore, made from the cultivator’s profits of what 
is due to the exceptional position he occupies, so far from disturbing equality as between 
him and those engaged in other industries, is the necessary condition towards establish- 
ing equality. 


(2) “ The Irish Land,” by George Campbell, Chief Commissioner of the Central Pro- 
wwinces of India. Triibner & Co. 1869. 
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would accomplish what would be a real and effective security of 
tenure for the Irish tenant—would accomplish this, moreover, in a 
manner suited to the ideas and habits of the country, while com- 
bining with this end the further considerable advantage of reserving 
for landlords under the new system a place and function in the 
national economy. Mr. Campbell’s proposal proceeds upon the plan 
of distinguishing those parts of the country, or more properly those 
farms, where tenants now hold their land under definite contracts— 
where, in effect, the English system of managing property prevails— 
from those on which what may be called the Irish practice is followed 
—that of letting land from year to year, the task of providing for 
the permanent requirements of the farm being left to the occupier. 
With the state of things existing on farms in the former category 
Mr. Campbell does not propose to interfere. But the tenants 
occupying under the latter conditions, a description which it is 
scarcely necessary to say covers the mass of the cultivators of Ireland, 
he would place upon a new footing, constituting them as tenants 
under status, in contradistinction to those in the other category, who 
would be regarded as tenants under contract. Once upon the footing 
of status, no tenant would be evicted except for defined reasons, of 
which the non-payment of rent, subdivision or sub-letting without 
the landlord’s permission, are the chief; nor could his rent be raised 
against him except with the sanction of an authority representing 
the State. With a view to the working of the system, Mr. Campbell 
proposes the creation of a court or commission with large discretionary 
powers under an Act of Parliament prescribing its duties and mode 
of procedure. It would be the business of this court, in the first 
place, to settle the present position of tenants under status, to consider 
their claims on the score of past outlay on their farms, and, due 
allowance made for these, to settle their existing rent; and it would 
fall to the same commission to re-adjust the rent from time to time in 
conformity with the changing circumstances of the country, either at 
periodical re-valuations or on the requirement of either landlord or 
tenant. By such provisions security of tenure at fair rents would be 
realised for the cultivators of Ireland. But it is very far from 
Mr. Campbell’s aim that his plan should work as a cast-iron system, 
stereotyping Irish society in its existing form. He would permit, 
where circumstances rendered this advisable, the re-appropriation by 
landlords of land in possession of tenants, but only on the terms of 
compensating the dispossessed tenant for his improvements, and 
indemnifying him for the inconvenience he sustained by dispossession ; 
while, subject to the sanction of the landlord, the transference of 
farms from tenant to tenant would take place with perfect freedom. 
In providing for transactions of this kind, Mr. Campbell takes 
custom and Irish ideas as his guide; indeed, the recogn ition 
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custom as at once the outcome of history and the surest starting- 
point of reform may be said to be the idée mére of his whole scheme. 
He, therefore, naturally has recourse to the tenant-right of Ulster, in 
the legalisation und extension of which he finds the practical solution 
of the thorny question of compensation for tenants’ improvements. 
By a most ingenious argument Mr. Campbell shows that, on any view 
of the case which does not amount to practical confiscation of the 
tenant’s interests, this is what compensation in the case of small 
farmers, as those under status would almost universally be, must 
come to. In this opinion those who look closely into the matter will 
be apt to agree with Mr. Campbell. When we have to deal with 
improvements on a substantial scale, carried on upon farms of 
considerable extent, there would be little practical difficulty in 
arriving at a tolerably correct estimate of their value; but when 
the problem is to ascertain the worth of a thatched shed, or a gate- 
way, or of a rood of reclaimed bog in a farm of ten acres, there is 
really no other criterion possible than this—how much will another 
tenant give for them ? 

I venture to offer two suggestions in the way of corollary to Mr. 
Campbell’s plan. It would only be in keeping with the whole 
principle of his scheme that, where the State has once charged itself 
with determining the tenant’s rent, no higher rent than that named 
by the State should be recoverable in a court of law. A provision to 
this effect would effectually prevent sub-letting, at least in the usual 
form of that practice. The occupier, it is true, could sell his right of 
occupancy; and it will no doubt be urged against Mr. Campbell’s 
plan that the sum paid for this by the incoming tenant would, in 
effect, amount to an increased rent—the objector will no doubt add, 
on the authority of Adam Smith and Lord Dufferin, an increased 
rent of the worst kind. The value of this objection I shall presently 
consider ; but, before doing so, let me state my second suggestion, 
which is that the occupancy right should only be disposable to an 
incoming tenant. I believe that this restriction would be attended 
with very beneficial consequences. It would, in the first place, 
render impossible the mortgaging of the good-will; and secondly, 
it would indirectly, but I believe very effectually, restrain competition 
for land within healthy limits. The intending purchaser of the 
occupancy of a farm might, of course, still raise the money for the 
purchase of the tenant-right on his personal credit. This is a use of 
his position and circumstances with which it would be neither pos- 
sible nor proper to interfere; but, in order to obtain the farm, one 
of two things he must have—either cash to pay for the good-will, or 
credit to induce some capitalist to lend him the money necessary for 
that purpose ; either, that is to say, he must already be the master of 
realised property, or his character must be such as to make those who 
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know him believe that he is likely to be a prosperous man. The 
restriction of competition for land to persons satisfying these condi- 
tions would render absolutely impossible, under the system of status- 
tenancy, anything at all resembling, or in any respect analogous 
to, the impossible rents promised by pauper peasants when the whole 
population entered the list of competition. 

It appears then that, even conceding the argument that the pur- 
chase of the occupancy right would for the incoming tenant be 
equivalent to an increase of rent, still this increase—supposing the 
practice limited by the restriction I have indicated—would fall 
greatly short of what rents may attain under the present régime. 
But then we are told that the vice of the practice lies in the form, 
that the sale of the good-will is in effect a fine paid on entry, and 
that this has been condemned by Adam Smith. The use so constantly 
made of Adam Smith’s authority in this connexion, I must plainly 
say, does him flagrant injustice—injustice which it is difficult to 
conceive how any one should commit who had really studied his 
excellent remarks on the tenure of land. The ruling thought of all 
that he has said on this subject is the supreme importance of security 
of tenure for the tenant, as the essential foundation and mainspring 
of all agricultural progress. He eulogises leases, and, failing leases, 
customs, or whatever conduces to realising this indispensable con- 
dition. ‘It is those laws and customs,” he tells us, “ which have 
perhaps contributed more to the present grandeur of England 
than all their boasted regulations of commerce taken together.” 
What he says upon the subject of fines is wholly irrelevant to 
the issue in the present case. He is comparing leases at full 
rent with leases in which a portion of the rent is fined down— 
that is to say, alternatives either of which offers equal security 
to the tenant—and his decision is in favour of that one in which 
no fine is paid. What relevancy has a judgment on such a point 
to the question involved in the tenant-right controversy, where 
the alternative lies, not between different modes of attaining equal 
security, but between absolute security obtained by a fine accom- 
panied by a moderate rent, and no security accompanied by a high 
rent without a fine? Had the issue in the Irish controversy really 
come under Adam Smith’s review, no one, who knows anything of 
the spirit pervading the “ Wealth of Nations,” can doubt what his 
decision would have been. At all events, his authority would need 
to be greater even than it is to outweigh the overwhelming force of 
the argument from Irish experience. ‘he universal testimony borne 
to the prosperity of the tenant farmers in Ireland wherever the 
custom of Ulster prevails—a prosperity all the more conspicuous from 
its contrast with the general wretchedness of the same classes in 
other parts of the country—and the almost equally universal recog- 
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nition of the connexion between the system and the results—are 
facts which no statesman can overlook. Mr. Caird, with all his 
strong and undisguised prepossessions in favour of Scotch farming, 
was unable to resist the evidence; and the Times Commissioner, in 
his singularly impartial descriptions written from direct observation, 
has recently confirmed the most favourable accounts of the system. 
In presence of such facts it is idle to talk of Adam Smith, or any 
other authority. All that has been said, or that can be said, against 
the practice of tenant-right really amounts to this—that the in- 
coming tenant would be better off if he could get the farm with the 
advantages of the custom while keeping the money which is the price 
of those advantages. No doubt he would ; and so, and in a still greater 
degree, would be the purchaser of a peasant property if he had not 
to pay the purchase-money ; and yet peasant proprietors, working at 
this disadvantage, have contrived notwithstanding to cultivate their 
farms to some purpose. In neither case can a man spend his capital 
and have his capital; but he may in either case have that which is 
worth to him more than capital—the peace of mind that is born of 
security, the enterprise inspired by the prospect of reaping where he 
has sown. 

Perhaps the greatest danger of the present moment is that on 
which so much English legislation has made shipwreck—the danger 
that our statesmen, meaning well but embarrassed by their position, 
will be drawn into the middle course of a weak compromise; a 
compromise which will solve nothing, but embroil everything. The 
plan recommended by Mr. Caird’s high authority, as a practical 
agriculturist, fulfils in a remarkable manner the conditions of such 
a settlement. The inducements which he holds out to landlords to 
grant leases would be simply inappreciable when weighed against 
the reasons which would still remain, from their point of view, for 
refusing them ; and what would be the value of leases without some 
guarantee against an indefinite rise of rent? But while his plan 
would wholly fail to give a sense of security to the tenant, it would 
be very effectual in hampering the action of the landlord. What 
landlord would care to take an active part in working his estate 
when he could only do so by passing his transactions with his tenants 
through the ordeal of public advertisement in leading newspapers, 
and waiting for the expiration of a five years’ notice to quit before 
getting possession of his land? Of two things one. The material 
development of the country may, on plausible grounds, be entrusted to 
the initiative either of landlord or of tenant. There is something to 
be said for both plans. The landlord has naturally the advantage of 
the tenant-farmer—at least of the Irish tenant-farmer as he now 
exists—in enterprise and command of capital. On the other hand, 
enterprise and capital may, as others think, be developed in a far 
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higher degree by giving real security to the tenant. But a system 
for which there is absolutely nothing to be said, is that which would 
fail to evoke either of these motive powers ; which would shackle the 
landlord without freeing the tenant, and under a net of inducements 
and counter-inducements, of checks and counter-checks, would stifle 
all vigorous life. Such, I venture to think, would be the effect of 
the solution of the Irish problem recommended by the high authority 
of Mr. Caird. But such a result can scarcely now become definitive. 
Things have gone too far for that. The attempt to accomplish it 
would, however, immensely aggravate all the dangerous elements 
of the situation, and probably in the end involve us in extreme 
courses, which might now be avoided. 


J. E. Carnes. 





A FEW WORDS ON MR. TROLLOPE’S DEFENCE OF 
FOX-HUNTING. 


OnE portion at least of Mr. Trollope’s defence of fox-hunting must 
be satisfactory, at any rate, to its opponents, for it is grounded upon 
the ancient doctrine which we are most of us well prepared to contest 
—that whatever is, is right. He sets out by asserting that fox- 
hunting cannot be unfit for “polite men,” since English gentlemen 
do it. It is probably not without intention that Mr. Trollope leaves 
to his adversaries the odium of replying that all English gentlemen 
are not gentle, nor fox-hunters the gentlest among them. But 
this answer of Mr. Trollope’s can weigh absolutely nothing in the 
scale of reason, though very weighty in that of prejudice ; for who- 
ever attacks a prevailing vice will always be answered that highly 
respectable people practise it. It would not be prevailing if they 
did not; nor (we may add) much worth the trouble of such a man as 
Mr. Freeman to attack it, if no decent people were guilty of it. If 
Mr. Freeman were to take the trouble to tell English gentlemen that 
it is unrefined to swear, or to come reeling with wine into the House 
of Commons, doubtless he would not now be answered that these 
things must be refined, for English gentlemen do them. But a 
hundred. years ago it would have been worth his while to tell them 
so, and then he would have been answered that if not precisely 
refined or refining in their own nature, there was nothing in these 
things necessarily inconsistent with the highest refinement, since 
they might be witnessed any day in the persons of English gentle- 
men. ‘That English gentlemen do what we assert is coarse and 
cruel, can be no conclusive evidence that the practices are not coarse 
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or cruel, except in the eyes of those who are prepared to assert that 
English gentlemen are not susceptible of any higher stage of refine- 
ment and humanity than all of them have yet attained. Looking at 
the matter from this point of view, most English gentlemen, even 
including Mr. Trollope, will probably acknowledge that the argument 
is worth just nothing at all. 

Mr. Trollope’s second argument he puts in the following words :— 

“Do we not know, also, that under God’s hands, animals suffer pain worse 

than any inflicted by humanity,—the unsatisfied pangs of prolonged hunger, 
till death comes and releases? Does not the pike hunt the gudgeon, and the 
trout the minnow? Does not the fox hunt the rabbit, and the cat the mouse ? 
Is it not God’s ordinance that among animals every kind of suffering should 
prevail, to which the fox is subject when the hounds are after him? Is it not 
in compliance with an instinct given by God that the hound does hunt the 
fox?” 
And (Mr. Trollope might have added) that man hunts the fox too. 
We answer emphatically, Yes, it is God’s ordinance; it is in com- 
pliance with an instinct given by the Creator of man, and of the 
hounds, and of the fox, that all these creatures, left to some of their 
instincts, delight in war, in cruelty, in death; above all things, 
delight in that sense of vigour, of power, of life, which is given by a 
triumphant chase of anything, alive or dead, from a butterfly up to 
an elephant, from a fox up to the secrets of the universe. 

But are Mr. Trollope and the defenders of fox-hunting prepared 
to follow this reasoning to its ultimate results? Granted that fox- 
hunting is in pursuance of a natural instinct, common to man with 
the lower animals; granted that the suffering it inflicts is not more 
atrocious than what takes place by the ordinance of nature; granted 
that the contemplation of an animal hunted to death,—hunted, that 
is, till it sinks from exhaustion, and then is torn alivé, limb from limb, 
for man’s pleasure,—granted that this is not more revolting to all the 
best instincts of man than things which take place every day beyond 
our power, and which surround us in this universe ; our granting all 
this will not advance us one inch on the way to justify fox-hunting 
before the tribunal of man’s reason and conscience. Are murder, 
incest, the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, cannibalism, right, 
because they too all exist by God’s ordinance, and in compliance 
with instincts given by God to dogs, to men, to wolves? Shall a 
man say, “I am justified in only eating now and then one of my 
dear little babies (which I fatten up for the purpose, and save from 
all suffering the while), since I see rabbits and dogs that eat up half a 
dozen of their puppies and little rabbits all at once? Since God 
made dogs and rabbits, can I be wrong to do as they do?” If such 
reasoning were to be admitted, if the fact that evil exists in the 
world is to be accepted as an excuse for our practising it, we must 
renounce at once all the restraints of civilisation, and no crime 
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could ever be called wicked if any man or beast could be found to 
practise it, now or in past time. Dr. Watts tells us to leave barking 
and biting to dogs; Mr. Trollope reverses the moral, and tells 
us to take a lesson from the cat that hunts the mouse, the dog 
that hunts the fox ; for well may man be envious of such pure sources 
of delight, and iil can he afford to drop them out of the list of his 
God-given pleasures! A more ludicrous parody of a special 
Providence was never suggested, than that his scent was given to 
the fox expressly to give men and dogs the pleasure of hunting him. 
Or may it be said that a more mournful blasphemy could never 
shock the ears of a believer in a beneficent Creator. 

Common sense, the philosophical doctrine of human progress, and. 
the theological dogma of the regeneration of man’s nature by God’s 
grace, are all of one accord in refusing to accept the preposterous 
justification for fox-hunting (or for anything else) that it is natural, 
and not more mischievous than a thousand other natural things. It 
is useless to heap up a list of the horrors and enormities, moral and 
physical, that go on among men and animals in a state of nature, and 
ask us—is fox-hunting as bad as these? Civilised man has left far 
behind him the code of morals of his own ancestors; and to appeal 
further back than even these, to the brute creation, for examples and 
for tests, is to stand self-condemned. In one instance, it is true, 
Mr. Trollope appeals to a higher example for justification, and cites 
the lady who crushes the wasp with her fan. Who is the lady 
who would do it? Not sweet Lily Dale surely. Perhaps the 
wives and daughters of fox-hunters may do such things; most 
other English women, rich or poor, would shudder with disgust at 
such a sight. In the society which is either above or below fox- 
hunting and fiéld-sports, the infliction of death is considered a 
painful and revolting sight; and if animals are not spared from 
death, human beings are spared the sight of its infliction whenever 
it is not a matter of duty to confront it; and the sense of duty, with 
the grave energy that accompanies it, is surely a fitter association 
for what should be felt to be the awful spectacle of the pain and 
death of any living creature, than the exhilarating sense of enjoy- 
ment that must accompany a pleasant day’s hunting. 

Mr. Trollope says (and probably most of his readers will fully and 
heartily agree with him) that the pleasure of fox-hunting is in no 
way the pleasure of giving pain. And he asks whether the pleasure 
of giving pain has more to do with the pleasure of hunting than 
with the pleasure of wearing beautiful furs? In this illustration, 
evidently given with the most perfect good faith by Mr. Trollope, 
may be observed a confusion of ideas, which is at the bottom of every 
detence of hunting usually put forth by otherwise good and kindly 
people. The pleasure a lady takes in her beautiful furs is not in- 
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separably bound up, or even naturally connected, with the pain 
inflicted in procuring them. She might be (I do not say she ought 
to be) accused of heartlessness or thoughtlessness in taking pleasure 
in them in spite of the pain they cost the hunted animal, but she 
could not be accused of cruelty. The pleasure she takes in possess- 
ing or wearing them is of precisely the same kind as she feels in 
diamonds, lace, flowers, or other things, beautiful in themselves, 
ornamental to her, and associated with the pleasant ideas of wealth, 
rank, and beauty. It would make no difference in her enjoy- 
ment if the furs were made by hand, the diamonds got by hunt- 
ing, the flowers found in mines, or the lace grown in hot-houses. 
The kind, the quantity, the sources of her enjoyment of each separate 
article, would be the same. She does not enjoy the sables, she 
would not enjoy the diamonds, because they were got by hunting. 
The excitement of the chase is as absolutely foreign to her enjoyment 
of her furs as to that of her flowers. 

Now can the same thing be said of the pleasure of fox-hunting ? 
In what consists the special fascination of fox-hunting ? What is it 
that men are unwilling to relinquish in it? I admit that I sincerely 
believe it is not, unless in rare exceptional cases, the cruel manner 
of death. So far, I believe Mr. Trollope to be right, although it will 
be seen presently that I believe Mr. Freeman to be still more right 
when he says that to take pleasure in hunting is to take pleasure 
in the infliction of pain. I grant—not merely for the sake of argu- 
ment, but as a substantial truth—that, as a general rule, fox-hunters 
do not enjoy the sport because they enjoy either the sight or the 
thought of the agony inflicted on the fox, be it great or little, long 
or short. What, then, do they enjoy ? “Society and conversation,” 
answers Mr. Trollope. 

‘Men are thrown together who would not otherwise meet... Perhaps of 
all the delights of the hunting-field conversation is the most general. Fresh 
air and exercise are gained by men who greatly need it. . . . There is enterprise 
in riding to hounds, and skill. Ambition, courage, and persistency, are all 
brought into play. A community is formed in which equality prevails, and the 
man with small means and no rank holds his own against the lord or the 
millionaire as he can do nowhere else amidst the scenes of our life.” 

Here four distinct sources of enjoyment are enumerated :—1. Fresh 
air and exercise; 2. Conversation ; 3. The exercise of skill and courage; 
4, Associating with and equalling in skill our superiors in rank. All 
these sources of pleasure may fairly be compared with the pleasure 
the lady takes in her furs; they may be enjoyed in spite of the suf- 
fering inflicted on the fox; they are not derived from the suffering 
itself. So far I go along with Mr. Trollope; and grant that, even 
if it be heartless and thoughtless to derive pleasure from what 
cannot be got without the infliction of pain, it is not necessarily cruel. 
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But which of these pleasures necessarily requires that a fox should 
be hunted in order to its attainment? Not one. Men of different 
ranks and occupations can meet together out of doors for games of 
skill and exercise, without hunting a fox. One of two things is clear: 
either that men might enjoy all the pleasures of fox-hunting without 
hunting foxes, or that the pleasure of fox-hunting is in the excite- 
ment of the chase. Either hunting the fox is merely an accidental 
way in which men have got accustomed to associate together to obtain 
the pleasures of society and conversation in the open air, of exercise, 
and of rivalry in skill and courage—pleasures which they might just 
as well obtain without inflicting pain on anything; or else the real 
pleasure of fox-hunting consists in the excitement of chasing some- 
thing that is urged to try to escape from you by the strongest induce- 
ments of fear that nature is capable of feeling. Either fox- hunting 
is immoral, because an unnecessarily cruel way of procuring enjoy- 
ments which men might contrive to obtain in a more innocent form; 
or else it is in its essence cruel—that is to say, it is pleasure derived 
from the fact that pain is inflicted. We must distinguish here 
between pleasure in the very fact of inflicting pain, or in the sight 
of blood and torture (which it has been already admitted that pro- 
bably few fox-hunters feel), and pleasure derived from the excite- 
ment which only the infliction of pain can produce; which excite- 
ment, the true essence of the pleasure of the chase, is again quite a 
distinct thing from the pleasure in conversation, fresh air, exercise, 
&e., accidentally associated with the hunt. It is this pleasure of the 
chase which I believe to be the real attraction of fox-hunting, and 
to be demonstrably cruel in its own nature, and degrading in its 
effect on human character. 

The love of the chase belongs to the lower, because the more 
selfish part of our nature. The desire to overcome, to exercise 
power, to domineer, to destroy, may all be turned to good purpose ; 
and there are few enjoyments more keen than when we permit 
full play to the lower instincts of our nature under the guidance 
of our reason and conscience. War and the chase may call forth 
in one common purpose the various powers of our nature, the 
higher and the lower, but the lower must be under ihe guidance of 
the higher, to constitute these pursuits legitimate sources of pleasure. 
Artificial war and unnecessary hunting can only be carried on for 
the mere indulgence of the instinctive passions. ‘The Romans kept 
enemies alive to enjoy the sight of artificial warfare in their amphi- 
theatres, just as‘we keep foxes alive for an artificial chase. That 
the foxes would never have lived if we had not wanted to hunt 
them, makes no difference in the nature of the pleasure taken in 
hunting them—a pleasure derived from the fierce excitement of 
chasing a living creature under the terror of death. If we ask 
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partisans of hunting whether a good gallop across country, in large 
parties assembled for the purpose, would not do as well, they 
say it would not be the same thing. And truly I believe it 
would not be the same; and it is because it would not be the same 
that fox-hunting is cruel. It is the stress of the excitement pro- 
duced in the fox and the dogs by the flying for dear life and 
pursuing to the uttermost, that communicates the excitement to the 
men too; the fox may sometimes escape with life, but if he or the 
dogs expected it, the hunt would lose its charm. That keen spur, 
that stimulus, would be wanting, which the lower animal natures only 
derive from the great coarse primitive motives, such as hunger, 
terror, and the enjoyment of pursuit. 

It is the peculiarity of man, as far as we know, and one of our justi- 
fications in assuming authority over the lower animals, that he can 
derive a keen enjoyment from the esthetic, the moral, and the intel- 
lectual portions of his nature. It is plainly degrading to men in the 
stage of civilisation to which they have attained in our own age and 
country, to seek their amusements in cultivating their crueller instincts. 
I do not see how we can escape from Mr. Freeman’s conclusion that 
fox-hunting is cruel, unless we are ready to admit that it is unne- 
cessary. If an amusement might be contrived that would combine 
all of pleasure that is to be found in fox-hunting without subjecting 
any living creature to the torture of the chase, or arousing either in 
men or any other animals the fierce and cruel delight of pursuit, 
fox-hunting is open to the objection that it inflicts useless pain. If 
its enjoyment consists in the excitement of the chase, then the 
enjoyment is in a cruel animal passion, however disguised and 
decorated by pleasant and innocent accessories. 


HELEN TAaytor. 
Avignon. 
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Tue study of Shakspeare and his contemporaries is the study of one 
family consisting of many members, all of whom have the same life- 
blood in their veins, all of whom are recognisable by accent and 
bearing, and acquired habits, and various unconscious self-reveal- 
ments as kinsmen, while each possesses a character of his own, and 
traits of mind and manners and expression which distinguish him 
from the rest. The interest of the study is chiefly in the gradual 
apprehension, now on this side, now on that, of the common nature 
of this great family of writers, until we are in complete intellectual 
possession of it, and in tracing out the characteristics peculiar to 
each of its individuals. There is, perhaps, no other body of litera- 
ture towards which we are attracted by so much of unity, and at the 
same time by so much of variety. If the school of Rubens had 
been composed of greater men than it was, we should have had an 
illustrious parallel in the history of painting to the group of 
Shakspeare and his contemporaries in the history of poetry. 

The “school of Rubens” we say; we could hardly speak with 
accuracy of the “school of Shakspeare.” Yet there can be littie 
doubt that he was in a considerable degree the master of the inferior 
and younger artists who surrounded him. It is the independence of 
Ben Jonson’s work and its thorough individuality, rather than com- 
parative greatness or beauty of poetical achievement, which has given 
him a kind of acknowledged right to the second place amongst the 
Elizabethan dramatists, a title to vice-president’s chair in the session 
of the poets. His aims were different from those of the others, and 
at a time when plays and playwrights were little esteemed, he had 
almost a nineteenth-century sense of the dignity of art, and of his 
own art in particular :— 

‘** And he told them plainly he deserved the bays, 
For his were called Works, where others were but Plays.” 

But Ford, and Webster, and Massinger, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and the rest (who were content, like Shakspeare, to write 
“plays,” and did not aspire to “works ”’) are really followers of the 
greatest of all dramatic writers, and very different handiwork they 
would probably have turned out had they wrought in their craft 
without the teaching of his practice and example. Shakspeare’s 
immediate predecessors were men of no mean powers; but they are 
separated by a great gulf from his contemporaries and immediate 
successors. That tragedy is proportioned to something else than the 
number of slaughtered bodies piled upon the stage at the end of 
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act five, that comedy has store of mirth more vital, deeper, happier, 
more human than springs from 
‘* Jigging veins of rhyming mother wits, 
And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay ”— 

these were discoveries in art made by Shakspeare; and is it too 
much to suppose that but for him these discoveries might have come 
later by a dozen years or thereabouts? The works of the pre- 
Shakspearians are of small interest for the most part, except as 
illustrating a necessary stage of growth in the history of the drama. 
They do not win upon us with the charm, the singleness of aim, the 
divine innocency, the sacred inexperience, the unction of art, which 
we are sensible of in the works.of Raphael’s predecessors. Italian 
painting may be personified under the figure of a royal maiden who, 
after a period of chaste seclusion and tender virginity, came forth 
into the world, and was a queen and mother of men. The English 
drama was, first, a schoolboy, taught rude piety by the priests, and 
rude jokes by his fellows; then a young man, lusty, passionate, 
mettlesome, riotous, aspiring, friendly, full of extravagant notions 
and huffing words, given to irregular ways and disastrous chances 
and desperate recoveries, but, like Shakspeare’s wild prince, con- 
taining the promise of that grave, deep-thoughted, and magnificent 
manhood which was afterwards realised. 

It is, however, amongst the pre-Shakspearians that we find the 
man who, of all the Elizabethan dramatists, stands next to Shak- 
speare in poetical stature, the one man who, if he had lived longer 
and accomplished the work which lay clear before him, might have 
stood even beside Shakspeare, as supreme in a different province of 
dramatic art. Shakspeare would have been master of the realists or 
naturalists ; Marlowe, master of the idealists. The starting-point of 
Shakspeare, and of those who resemble him, is always something 
concrete, something real in the moral world—a human character ; to no 
more elementary components than human characters can the pro- 
ducts of their art be reduced in the alembic of critical analysis ; 
further than these they are irreducible. The starting-point of Mar- 
lowe, and of those who resemble Marlowe, is something abstract—a 
passion or an idea; to a passion or an idea each work of theirs can 
be brought back. Revenge is not the subject of the Merchant of 
Venice; Antonio and Shylock, Portia and Nerissa, Lorenzo and 
Jessica, Bassanio and Gratiano—these are the true subjects. Even 
of Romeo and Juliet the subject is not love, but two young and loving 
hearts surrounded by a group of most living figures, and over- 
shadowed by a tyrannous fate. Those critics, and they are unfor- 
tunately the most numerous since German criticism became a power 
in this country, who attempt to discover an intention, idea, or, as 
they say, motiv presiding throughout each of Shakspeare’s plays, have 
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got upon an entirely mistaken track, and they inevitably come out 
after labyrinthine wanderings at the other end of nowhere. Shak- 
speare’s trade was not that of preparing nuts with concealed mottoes 
and sentiments in them for German commentators to crack. Goethe, 
who wrought in Shakspeare’s manner (though sometimes with a self- 
consciousness which went hankering after ideas and intentions), 
Goethe saw clearly the futility of all attempts to release from their 
obscurity the secrets of his own works, as if the mystery of what 
he had created were other than the mystery of life. The children 
of his imagination were bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh, not 
constructions of his intellect nor embodied types of the passions. 
“ Wilhelm Meister is one of the most incalculable productions ”—it 
is Goethe himself who is speaking—‘“ I myself can scarcely be said 
to have the key to it. People seek a central point, and that is hard 
and not even right. I should think arich manifold life brought 
close to our eyes would be enough in itself without any express 
tendency, which, after all, is only for the intellect.” A rich manifold 
life brought close to our eyes—that is the simplest and truest account 
possible of any or all of Shakspeare’s dramas. But Marlowe worked, 
as Milton also worked, from the starting-point of an idea or passion, 
and the critic who might dissect all the creatures of Shakspeare’s art 
without ever having the honour to discover a soul, may really, by 
dexterous anatomy, come upon the souls of Marlowe’s or of Milton’s 
creatures—intelligent monads somewhere seated observant in the 
pineal gland. 

Shakspeare and Marlowe, the two foremost men of the Elizabethan 
artistic movement, remind us in not a few particulars of the two 
foremost men of the artistic movement in Germany seventy or eighty 
years ago, Goethe and Schiller. Shakspeare and Goethe are incom- 
parably the larger and richer natures, their art is incomparably the 
greater and more fruitful; yet they were themselves much greater 
than their art. Shakspeare rendered more by a measureless sum of 
a man’s whole nature into poetry than Marlowe did; yet his own life 
ran on below the rendering of it into poetry, and was never whoily 
absorbed and lost therein. We can believe that under different cir- 
cumstances Shakspeare might never have written a line, might have 
carried all that lay within him unuttered to his grave. When quite 
a young man, and winning great rewards of fame, he could lay aside 
his pen entirely for a time, as when Spenser lamented— 


“Our pleasant Willy, ah! is dead of late,” 


and, while still in the full manhood of his powers, he chose to put 
off his garments of enchantment, break his magic staff, and dismiss 
his airy spirits; or, in plain words, bring to a close his career as 
poet, and live out the rest of his life as country gentleman in his 
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native town. It is a suggestive fact, too, that the scattered references 
to Shakspeare which we find in the writings of his contemporaries, 
show us the poet concealed and almost forgotten in the man, and 
make it clear that he moved among his fellows with no assuming of 
the bard or prophet, no aspect as of one inspired, no air of authority 
as of one divinely commissioned ; that, on the contrary, he appeared 
as a pleasant comrade, genial, gentle, full of civility in the large 
meaning of that word, upright in dealing, ready and bright in wit, 
quick and sportive in conversation. Goethe, also, though he valued 
his own works highly, valued them from a superior position as one 
above them, and independent of them. But Marlowe, like Schiller, 
seems to have lived in and for his art. His poetry was no episode in 
his life, but his very life itself. With an university education, and a 
prospect, which for a man of his powers can hardly have been an 
unpromising one, of success in one of the learned professions (not 
necessarily the Church), he must abandon his hardly-earned advan- 
tages, return to the poverty from which he had sprung, and add to 
poverty the disgrace of an actor’s and playwright’s life. His con- 
temporaries usually speak of him as a man would be spoken of who 


was possessed by his art, rather than as one who, like Shakspeare, 
held it in possession. 


‘‘ That fine madness still he did retain," 
Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain.” 


So wrote Drayton ; and according to Chapman’s fine hyperbole he * 


** Stood 
Up to the chin in the Pierian flood.” 

This is not the way in which Shakspeare is spoken of. Nor is it 
an uncharacteristic circumstance that probably while he lay for a 
short time tortured with the wound of his own dagger, and death was 
hastening, one of Marlowe’s chief anxieties was about the fate of his 
Hero and Leander, and that he commended it for completion to 
the man of all others best fitted for the task—the great translator of 
Homer, whose words have just been quoted. 

But if Marlowe is the Schiller—the subjective poet, the idealist, 
as Shakspeare is the Goethe, objective and naturalistic, of Elizabethan 
art—he is a Schiller of a decidedly Satanic school. With an 
important critical movement behind him, around him a regulated 
state of society, and many influences calling into activity the better 
part of his nature, the true Schiller’s head and heart and sensibilities 
as an artist passed through their “Sturm und Drang” fever, and 
came forth illuminated, purified, and elevated. On the other hand, 
the world amidst which he moved was too much one of merely 
cultured refinement; no rude but large and ardent popular heart 
beat in his hearing; rather, in the court and salons and theatre of 
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Weimar, official waistcoats rose and fell with admirable but not very 
inspiring regularity over self-possessed and irreproachable bosoms. 
The talk was of poems, pictures, busts, medals, and the last little 
new law of the Duke. It is not surprising that Schiller’s art should 
have a touch of coldness in it. Marlowe had behind him, not a 
critical movement like the German, but the glare of Smithfield fires 
and the ghostly procession of noble figures dealt with by the heads- 
man on Tower Hill, terrible religious and political battles, and the 
downfall of a faith. For his own part, taking art as the object of 
his devotion, he thrust all religions somewhat fiercely aside, and 
professed an angry Atheism. The Catholic hierarchy and creed he 
seems to have hated with an energy profoundly different from the 
feeling of Shakspeare, distinguished as that was by a discriminating 
justice. The reckless Bohemian London life which Marlowe shared 
with his companions, Greene, Lodge, Nash, and other wild livers, 
had nothing in it to sober his judgment, to chasten and purify his 
imagination and taste, nothing or very little to elevate his feelings. 
But it was quick and passionate. The “Sturm und Drang” through 
which our English dramatists passed was of far sterner stress than 
that of Germany. But Marlowe did pass through it. He perished 
unhappily before he had acquired mastery in his second style. He 
lived long enough to escape from the period, so to speak, of his 
Robbers, not long enough to attain to the serene ideality of a 
Withelm Tell. But Marlowe possessed one immense advantage over 
Schiller—he stood not in the midst of a petty ducal court, but in 
the centre of a great nation, and at a time when that nation was 
all air and fire, its baser elements disappearing in the consciousness 
of new-found power, a time when the nation was no aggregation of 
atoms cohering by accident, and each clamorous for its own particular 
rights, but a living body, with something like a unity of ideas, and 
with feelings self-organised around splendid objects of common 
interest, pride, and admiration. The strength and weakness of what 
Marlowe accomplished in literature correspond with the influences 
from the real world to which he was subject. He is great, ardent, 
aspiring ; but he is also without balance, immoderate, unequal, 
extravagant. There is an artistic grace which is the counterpart of 
the theological grace of charity. It pervades everything that Shak- 
speare has written ; there is little of it in Marlowe’s writings. There 
is in them “a hunger and thirst after unrighteousness, a glow of the 
imagination unhallowed by anything but its own energies. His 
thoughts burn within him like a furnace with bickering flames, or 
throwing out black smoke and mists that hide the dawn of genius, or 
like a poisonous mineral corrode the heart.”' If a Schiller, then, 
surely a Schiller of a Satanic school. 
_ (1) Hazlitt, 
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Marlowe’s works consist of six or seven plays and some trans- 
lations, one of which—a paraphrase of the Hero and Leander of the 
pseudo-Muszeus—is remarkable as evidencing, more than any other 
of his writings, the thoroughly Renaissance feeling for sensuous 
beauty which Marlowe possessed in a degree hardly less than that 
displayed by Shakspeare in his youthful Venus and Adonis. Of 
the dramas, one was produced in conjunction with Nash, and we 
cannot safely assign to its authors their respective shares in the 
work. One—TZhe Massacre at Paris—seems to have been thrown 
off to meet some temporary occasion; and certainly, however this 
may have been, it may without remorse be set down as worthless. 
A third was written, we can hardly doubt, when the poet was in the 
transition period from his early to what would have been, if he had 
lived, his mature style. It is in truth the least characteristic of all 
his more important writings. There are critics who can more 
readily forgive any literary deficiencies or incapacities than sins of 
actual commission, who can bear with every evidence of dulness of 
poetical vision, languor of the thinking power, uncertainty of the 
shaping hands, and constitutional asthenia, but who have no tolera- 
tion for splendid crimes, broad-blown sins of the sanguine tempera- 
ment, extravagant fancies, thoughts that climb too high, turbulency 
of manner, and great swelling words of vanity. These have 
pronounced Edward the Second Marlowe’s best play. And it is, 
doubtless, free from the violence and extravagance of the dramas 
that preceded it, from the vaulting ambition of poetical style, which 
“‘ o’erleaps itself, and falls o’ the other ;” but, except in a few scenes, 
and notably the closing ones, it wants also the clear raptures, the 
high reaches of wit, the “ brave translunary things,” the single lines 
—each one enough to ransom a poet from captivity—which especially 
characterise Marlowe. The historical matter he is unable to handle 
as successfully as a subject of an imaginative or partly mythical 
kind; it does not yield and take shape in his hands as readily, and 
accordingly Edward the Second, though containing a few splendid 
passages, is rather a series of scenes from the chronicles of England 
than a drama. 

Three plays remain,’ and on these the fame of Marlowe must rest 
—Tamburlaine the Great, The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus, 
and The Jew of Malta. Each of these is admirably characteristic, 
and could have proceeded from no other brain than that of its 
creator. The three together form a great achievement in literature 
for a man probably not more than twenty-seven years of age when 
the latest was written; and they still stand apart from the neigh- 
bouring crowd of dramatic compositions, and close to one another—a 
little group distinguished by peculiar marks of closest kinship, a 


(1) Four, if we count separately the two parts of Zamburlaine. 
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physiognomy, and complexion, and demeanour, and accent of their 
own. Each of the three is the rendering into artistic form of the 
workings of a single passion, while at the same time each of these 
several passions is only a different form of life assumed by one 
supreme passion, central in all the great characters of Marlowe, 
magisterial, claiming the whole man, and in its operation fatal. 

The subject of Zamburlaine—probably Marlowe’s earliest work, 
certainly the first which made an impression on the public—if we 
would express it in the simplest way, is the mere lust of dominion, 
the passion of “a mighty hunter before the Lord” for sovereign 
sway, the love of power in its crudest shape. This, and this alone, 
living and acting in the person of the Scythian shepherd, gives unity 
to the multitude of scenes which grow up before us and fall away, 
like the fiery-hearted blossoms of some inexhaustible tropical plant, 
blown with sudden and strong desire, fading and dropping away at 
night, and replaced next morning by others as sanguine and heavy 
with perfume. There is no construction in ZYamburlaine. Instead 
of two plays there might as well have been twenty, if Marlowe could 
have found it in his heart to husband his large supply of kings, 
emperors, soldans, pashas, governors, and viceroys who perish before 
the Scourge of God, or had he been able to discover empires, pro- 
vinces, and principalities with which to endow a new race of rulers. 
The play ends from sheer exhaustion of resources. As Alexander 
was reduced to weep for another world to conquer, so Tamburlaine 
might have wept because there were no more emperors to fill his 
cages, no more monarchs to increase his royal stud. He does not 
weep, but what is much better, dies. The play resembles in its 
movement no other so much as the Sultan Amurath of De Quincey’s 
elder brother. ‘“ What by the bowstring, and what by the scimitar, 
the sultan had so thinned the population with which he commenced 
business that scarcely any of the characters remained alive at the end 
of Act the first.” Five crops had to be taken off the ground in the 
tragedy, amounting, in short, to five tragedies involved in one. The 
difference is, that Marlowe could not be satisfied with less than ten 
crops and a corresponding number of tragedies. 

Yet Tamburlaine is the work of a master-hand, untrained. If 
from some painting ill-composed, full of crude and violent colour, 
containing abundant proofs of weakness and inexperience, and having 
half its canvas crowded with extravagant grotesques which the artist 
took for sublime—if from such a painting one wonderful face looked 
out at us, the soul in its eyes and on its lips, a single desire possessing 
it, eager and simple as a flame, should we question the genius of the 
painter? And somewhat in this manner the single passion which 
has the hero of the piece for its temporary body and instrument looks 
out at us from the play of Zamburiaine. The lust and the pride 
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of conquest, the ambition to be a god upon earth, the confident sense 
that in one’s own will resides the prime force of nature, disdain of 
each single thing, how splendid soever, which the world can offer by 
way of gift or bribe, because less than the possession of all seems 
worthless—these are feelings which, though evidence from history 
that they are real is not wanting, are yet even imagined in a vivid 
way by very few persons. The demands which most of us make on 
life are moderate; our little lives run on with few great ambitions, 
and this gross kind of ambition is peculiarly out of relation to our 
habits of desire. But Marlowe, the son of the Canterbury shoemaker, 
realised in imagination this ambition as if it were his very own, and 
gave it most living expression ; most sincere and natural expression 
also. The author of Faustus and The Jew of Malta is wholly in 


such lines as these of Tamburlaine, spoken while he was yet a mere 
fortunate adventurer :— 


‘* But, since they measure our deserts so mean, 
That in conceit bear empires on our spears, 
Affecting thoughts coequal with the clouds, 
They shall be kept our forced followers 
Till with their eyes they view us Emperors.” 


And these :— 


‘* Forsake thy king, and do but join with me, 
And we will triumph over all the world ; 
I hold the Fates fast bound in iron chains, 
And with my hand turn Fortune’s wheel about.” 


And these spoken of Tamburlaine by Meander :— 


‘¢Some powers divine, or else infernal, mix’d 
Their angry seeds at his conception ; 
For he was never sprung of human race, 
Since with the spirit of his fearful pride 
He dares so doubtlessly resolve of rule, 
And by profession be ambitious.” 


And lastly these, Tamburlaine speaking :— 


‘* Nature that fram’d us of four elements 
Warring within our breasts for regiment, 
Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds: 
Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, 
And measure every wandering planet’s course, 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 
And always moving as the restless spheres 
Will us to wear ourselves, and never rest 
Until we reach the ripest fruit of all, 

That perfect bliss and sole felicity, 
The sweet fruition of an earthly crown.” 


There is something gross in this ambition, this thirst for reign, this 
gloating over ‘‘the sweetness of a crown,” but the very excess or 
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transcendency of the passion saves it from vulgarity. The love of 
pomp is not the mean love of pomp, but the imperial, combined 
with the self-surrender of the Renaissance poet to the lust of the 
eye and the pride of life. Command over material display and 
pageantry, from the “ copper-laced coat and crimson velvet breeches” 
of the Conqueror up to the “pampered jades of Asia,” is valued 
chiefly as an emblem of triumph and of power, or rather as a 
fragment of that universal power which sways all things to its will, 
and suggestive of it. It is a fine piece of consistency preserved in 
resistance to the temptation of stage moralising, that when Tam- 
burlaine’s great career draws towards its close, and he sees the world 
passing away from his grasp, he does not lose faith in the kingdoms 
of the world and their glory. He knows that he must submit to 
the tyranny of Death; he exhorts his sons to the acquiring of 
‘that magnanimity 
That nobly must admit necessity ;” 

life, he sees, is transitory, but he does not despise it for its transi- 
toriness ; sovereignty must be resigned, but still he is proud that he 
was Tamburlaine and a king; and he delivers over the possession cf 
his empire to his children, lamenting only that their “sweet 
desires,” and those of his friends, must henceforth be deprived of his 
company. ‘There is a severity of conception in this scene of Tam- 
burlaine’s death, which was attained through the projection into his 
art of Marlowe’s own exceeding pride of will. 

In one of the passages quoted above the reader may have been 
struck by the fine line in which our souls are spoken of as “still 
climbing after knowledge infinite.’ That aspiring, insatiate, and 
insatiable curiosity, which for our generation Mr. Browning has 
endeavoured to represent in the person of Paracelsus, Marlowe 
also conceived in his own way, and with characteristic energy. 
Faustus is the Paracelsus of Marlowe. Over the soul of the 
Wiirtemberg doctor the passion for knowledge dominates, and all 
influences of good and evil, the voices of damned and of blessed 
angels reach him faint and ineffectual as dreams, or distant music, 
or the suggestions of long-forgotten odours, save as they pro- 
mise something to glut the fierce hunger and thirst of his intel- 
lect. All subjects, however, in the stream of Marlowe’s genius 
are hurried in a single direction. Pride of will drew to itself 
all other forces of his nature, and made them secondary and sub- 
ordinate; and accordingly we are not surprised when we find that, 
in Marlowe’s, hands, the passion for knowledge which possesses 
Faustus becomes little more than a body, as it were, giving a special 
form of life to the same consuming lust of power which he had 
treated in the earlier drama of Zumburlaine. To Faustus, in the 
suggestion of the Tempter, the words “knowing good and evil” 
grow dim in the unhallowed splendour of the promise “ Ye shall be 
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as gods.” All secrets of Nature and of Fate he desires to penetrate, 
but not in order that he may contemplate their mysteries in philo- 
sophic calmness, not that he may possess his soul in the serene light 
of ascertained primal truths; rather it is for the lordship over men 
and things which knowledge places in his hands that he chiefly 
desires it. Logic, law, physic, divinity, have yielded their whole 
stores into his keeping, but they have left his intellect unsatisfied, 
craving for acquisitions of a less formal, a more natural and living 
kind, and they have afforded him no adequate field, and feeble 
instruments for the display of the forces of his will. It is magic 
which with every discovery to the intellect unites a corresponding 
gift of power :— 
‘©°Tis magic, magic that hath rayished me.” 
What is knowledge worth if it does not enable him to obtain mastery 
over gross matter, over the lives and fortunes of men, over the 
elements of air and earth, of fire and water, and over the strong 
elemental spirits? To be surrounded with proofs and witnesses of 
the transcendent might of his own will,—this is the ultimate desire 
of Faustus, as in other circumstances and seeking other manifestations, 
it was of Tamburlaine. But the scholar does not ever disappear in 
the magician. In the first heated vision of the various objects 
towards which the new agency at his command might be turned, 
projects rise before him of circling Germany with brass, of driving 
the Prince of Parma from the land, and reigning “sole king of all 
the provinces ;” yet even in that hour there mingle with more vulgar 
ambitions the ambitions of the thinker and the student; he would 
have his subject spirits resolve him of all ambiguities, and read to him 
strange philosophies. The pleasure, which afterwards he seeks, less 
for its own sake than to banish the hated thought of the approaching 
future, is the quintessence of pleasure. He is not made for coarse 
delights. He desires no beauty but that of “the fairest maid in 
Germany,” or the beauty of Helen of Troy :-— 
‘Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss.” 
He chooses no song but Homer’s song, no music but that of 
Amphion’s harp :— 

‘Long ere this I should have slain myself 

Had not sweet pleasure conquer’d deep despair. 

Have not I made blind Homer sing to me 

Of Alexander’s love and Ginon’s death ? 

And hath not he that built the walls of Thebes, 

With ravishing sound of his melodious harp, 

Made music with my Mephistophilis ¢” ‘ 
And in the scene of parting with the two scholars, immediately 
preceding the uncompanioned agony of the doomed man’s latest 
hour—a scene distinguished by a lofty pathos which we find 
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nowhere else in Marlowe—there is throughout an atmosphere of 
learning, of refinement, of scholarly urbanity, which makes us feel 
how thoroughly Marlowe had preserved his original conception of the 
character of Faustus, even while he degraded him to the low con- 
jurer of certain passages, introduced by a writer singularly devoid 
of humour, to make sport for the groundlings of the theatre. 

A grosser air is breathed throughout Zhe Jew of Malta. The 
whole play is murky with smoke of the pit. Evil desires, evil 
thoughts, evil living, fill its five acts to the full. Nine-tenths of the 
picture are as darkly shadowed as some shadowy painting of Rem- 
brandt ; but, as might also be in one of Rembrandt’s paintings, in 
the centre there is a head relieved against the gloom, lit by what 
strange light we do not know, unless it be the reflection from piles 
of gold and gems—a head fascinating and detestable, of majestic 
proportions, full of intellect, full of malice and deceit, with wrinkled 
brow, beak-like nose, cruel lips, and eyes that, though half-hooded 
by leathery lids, triumph visibly in the success of something devilish. 
Barabas is the dedicated child of sin from his mother’s womb. <As 
he grew in stature he must have grown in crooked wisdom and in 
wickedness. His heart is a nest where there is room for the patrons 
of the seven deadly sins to lodge, but one chief devil is its permanent 
occupier—Mammon. The lust of moncy is the passion of the Jew, 
which is constantly awake and active. His bags are the children of 
his bowels, more loved than his Abigail, and the dearer because they 
were begotten through deceit or by violence. Yet Barabas is a 
superb figure. His energy of will is so great; his resources and 
inventions are so inexhaustible; he is so illustrious a representative 
of material power and of intellectual. Even his love of money has 
something in it of sublime, it is so huge a desire. He is no miser 
treasuring each contemptible coin. Precisely as Tamburlaine looked 
down with scorn at all ordinary kingships and lordships of the earth, 
as Faustus held for worthless the whole sum of stored-up human 
learning in comparison with the infinite knowledge to which he 
aspired, so Barabas treats with genuine disdain the opulence of 
common men. The play opens, as Fuustus docs, in an impressive 
way, discovering the merchant alone in his counting-house, flattering 
his own sense of power with the sight of his possessions. He sits in 
the centre of a vast web of commercial enterprises, controlling and 
directing them all. Spain, Persia, Araby, Egypt, India, are tribu- 
tary to the Jew. He holds hands with the Christian governor of the 
island. By money he has become a lord of men, as Tamburlaine did 
by force, and Faustus by knowledge, and the winds and the seas that 
bear his argosies about are his ministers. 

Tt is obvious that the lust of money, and the power that comes by 
money, form the subject of The Jew of Malta. We should indeed 
be straining matters, accommodating them to gain for our exposition 
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an artistic completeness, if we were to say that Barabas desires 
money only for the power which its possession confers. This, in his 
worship of gold, is certainly a chief element, but he loves it also for 
its own sake with a fond extravagance. In the dawn after that 
night when Abigail rescued his treasures from their hiding-place 
in his former dwelling, now converted into a Christian nunnery, 
the old raven hovers amorously over his recovered bags, and sings 
above them as a lark does above her young. Yet still it is the 
sense of power regained which puts the sweetest drop into his cup 
of bliss :— 
“*O my girl, 

My gold, my fortune, my felicity, 

Strength to my soul, death to mine enemy! 

Welcome the first beginner of my bliss.” 


























But Marlowe found means in another way to gratify in this play 
his own passion for power, his pride in the display of the puis- 
sance ef human will. The opening scene, in which the Jew appears 
as a great master in the art of money-getting, and surrounded by 
the works of his hands, in which he is proud, secure, and happy, is 
quickly succeeded by others in which he is seen stripped of his 
wealth, turned out of doors by Christian tyranny, and exposed to 
common ignominy and insult. The rest of the drama is occupied with 
the great game which Barabas plays, first against his Christian per- 
secutors, afterwards against his own daughter allied with them, and 
his dangerous tool Ithamore, the cut-throat slave whom he has 
bought. His hand is henceforth against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him. When he is hunted he doubles on his pursuers, 
and for a while escapes ; any swine-eating dog that comes too close 
gets a shrewd bite which stops his cry, and at last, when brought to 
bay, and when his supreme design has failed by counter-treachery, 
when fairly hunted down, he turns fiercely on his opponents, is still 
master of himself and of the situation, and rises above those who 
watch his death by the grandeur of his resolution. 

It has not seemed necessary here to dwell upon all that is worth- 
less, and worse than worthless, in Marlowe’s plays—on the “ mid- 
summer madness” of Zamburlaine, the contemptible buffoonery of 
Dr. Faustus, and the overloaded sensational atrocities of The Jew of 
Malta. Such criticism everyone but an Ancient Pistol does for him- 
self. We all recognise the fustian of Marlowe’s style, and the ill 
effects of the demands made upon him by sixteenth-century play-goers 
for such harlequinade as they could appreciate. A more important 
thing to recognise is that up to the last Marlowe’s great powers were 
ripening, while his judgment was becoming sane, and his taste purer. 
He was escaping, as has been already said, from his “ Sturm und 
Drang ” when he was lost to the world. Tumburlaine was written at 
the age of twenty-two, Justus two or three years later. At such 
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an age accomplishment is rare; we usually look for no more than 
promise. If Shakspeare had died at the age when Marlowe died we 
should have known little of the capacity which lay within him of 
creating a Macbeth, a Lear, an Othello, a Cleopatra. Marlowe has 
left us three great ideal figures of Titanic strength and size. That 
we should say is much. In one particular a most important advance 
from Tamburlaine to Dr. Faustus and the later plays is discernible— 
in versification. His contemporaries appear to have been much 
impressed by the greatness of his verse—Marlowe’s “ mighty line ;” 
and it was in the tirades of Tamburlaine that blank verse was first 
heard upon a public stage in England. But in this play the blank 
verse is like a gorgeous robe of brocade, stiff with golden embroidery ; 
afterwards in his hands it becomes pliable, and falls around the 
thought or feeling which it covers in nobly significant lines. 

Had Marlowe lived longer we may surmise, with some degree of 
assurance, one, at least, of the subjects which would have engaged 
his attention—the lust of beauty and the power of beauty. There is 
very little of amatory writing in any of his plays except that written in 
conjunction with Nash. Tender love-making of the idyllic or romantic 
kind Marlowe was little fitted to represent. But we have the clearest 
evidence from scattered passages that Marlowe had conceived the 
tyrannous power of beauty in that transcendent way in which he 
conceived other forms of power. It is sufficient to remind the 
reader of the scene in which Helena rises before Faustus. And there 
is one passage in Tamburlaine which in itself is quite enough to show 
us that the passionate desire of beauty in its most ideal form was 
not inexperienced by the poet :— 

‘* What is beauty, saith my sufferings, then ? 
If all the pens that ever poets held 
Had fed the feeling of their masters’ thoughts, 
And every sweetness that inspired their hearts, 
Their minds, and muses on admiréd themes ; 
If all the heavenly quintessence they still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 
Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit; 
If these had made one poem’s period, 
And all combin’d in beauty’s worthiness, 
Yet should there hover in their restless heads, 


One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least, 
Which into words no virtue can digest.” 


If another passage in Tamburlaine :— 
‘* Still climbing after knowledge infinite,” 


announced the poet’s Paracelsus, does not this more distinctly 
announce his never-created Aprile? 
Epwarp Downpen. 
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ProFessoR Hvxtey, in a recent paper in the Fortnightly Review, has 
said : “It is absurd to say of men in a state of primitive savagery that 
all their conceptions are in a theological state. Nine-tenths of them 
are eminently realistic, and as ‘ positive’ as ignorance and narrowness 
can make them. It no more occurs to a savage than it does to a 
child, to ask the why of the daily and ordinary occurrences which 
form the greater part of his mental life. But in regard to the more 
striking or out-of-the-way events, which force him to speculate, he is 
highly anthropomorphic; and, as compared with a child, his anthropo- 
morphism is complicated by the intense impression which the death 
of his own kind makes upon him, as indeed it well may. The 
warrior, full of ferocious energy, perhaps the despotic chief of his 
tribe, is suddenly struck down. A child may insult the man a 
moment before so awful; a fly rests undisturbed upon the lips from 
which undisputed command issued. And yet the bodily aspect of the 
man seems hardly more altered than when he slept, and sleeping he 
seemed to himself to leave his body and wander through dreamland. 
What then if that something, which is the essence of the man, has 
really been made to wander by the violence done to it, and is unable, 
or has forgotten to come back to its shell? Will it not retain some- 
what of the powers it possessed during life? May it not help us if it 
be pleased, or (as seems to be by far the more general impression), 
hurt us if it be angered? Will it not be well to do towards it those 
things which would have soothed the man and put him in good 
humour during his life? It is impossible to study trustworthy 
accounts of savage thought without seeing that some such train of 
ideas as this is at the bottom of their speculative beliefs.” What 
falls from Professor Huxley is always of interest and value. Let us 
then take this thought upon savages, trace it through some of their 
poetry and laments, and thus ascertain what light these throw upon it. 

The aged Te Heuheu, chief of the district and lake of Taupo, in 
the centre of the north island of New Zealand, was buried, with his 
whole village and many of his relatives, by the eruption of a stream 
of mud from a voleano. His body was with great difficulty dug out, 
laid in state by the remnant of his tribe, and the following lament 
was sung over it, the mourners looking northward, and eastward, 
over a lake, about thirty miles long, at the end of which rises the 
lofty peak of Mount Tauhara, an extinct volcano. 

I have been obliged to add a few explanatory words to the original 
lament, to enable the English reader to understand some of the allusions 
it contains. I have not had sufficient leisure to attempt a poetical 
translation either of this lament or of any of the poems which follow 
it; but the sense is more literally preserved in a prose translation 
than it could be in a poetical one. 
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Last day, so lately dead, again awakes, 
And lo, its rising morn lights up the east 
Above Tauhara’s peak! 
Perchance, so will return again our loved one. 
Alas! no, no; we but lament in vain, 
In vain, for him. 


Thou art reft from us, thou, the only thing we prized. 
Go then in peace upon thy way, 
Thou mighty one, 
Who wast to foes so terrible. 
Go then in peace upon thy way, 
Thou forest giant, 
That sheltered us from storms. 
Yet what god malicious worked out so foul an end, 
And whelmed you all in death ? 








We fondly tend and deck your form 

Of princely heigit, 

Of noble breadth ; 
And tearfully we gaze upon that lordly face, 
Traced over with the deftly-curved tattoo,— 
That face, on which the artist showed 

His very rarest skill. 
Why dost thou leave us, then, to weep in vain ? 


If the great planet, Jupiter, was torn 
From out its station, near the milky way, 
The frighted lesser stars 
Would wander purposeless 
Throughout the sky. 
Thou wast our Jupiter, holding the chiefs, 
And many tribes, beneath thy mighty sway ; 
And they, now broken loose 
From thy restraint, 
May all the world disorder. 


The sacred mountain, 
Tongariro, 
Stands aghast there, in the south, 
To see the lofty feather-decked prow 
Rent off from Taupo’s great canoe, 
And cast to float upon the troubled lake ; 
Whilst western tribes, that feared us, 
Now taunt us with defiant songs. 


Why, as the boiling streams of mud 
In volumes gushed from out the mountain’s side, 
Did you omit to use 
These incantations of thy sires — 
Hira-mai-ite-uru ! 
Hira-mai, te-whatu 
O-te-moana! 
Te papae-o-te-kotore ! 
They would haye turned away 
Fell death from thee. 


Arise! O son of Rangi! 
Thou hast slept long enough. 
O start again to life! 
Bound to thy feet ; 
Seize thy best weapcn; 
Shout out aloud thy battle cries ; 
G2 
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Marshal in order 
Thy obedient tribes! 

In this lament allusion is made to Te Heuheu’s omitting to use the 
incantations of his ancestors, by which he might have driven death 
away. One great peculiarity of these incantations was, that, the 
ancestors of the chief using them, or of the person in whose behalf 
they were used, were called upon by name to afford their aid. They 
were, in fact, appeals, or prayers, to the spirit of deceased ancestors. 
If wrong ancestors, unconnected with the persons prayed for, were 


called upon, they afforded no aid. 


Thus in the legend of Hinemoa the mother had secretly been 
guilty of adultery with a chief named Tuwharctoa, who was the true 
father of the child of which she was about to become the mother. 
At its birth, the mother nearly expiring in the pangs of child- 
bearing, the priests were sent for, and prayed over her, calling by name 
the spirits of the forefathers of her husband, but in vain. They kept 
on repeating the prayers, believing they might, from forgetfulness, 
have omitted the name of some great ancestor, and thus have offended 
the spirits; but all their efforts were useless. At length the woman, 
alarmed at the imminence of her peril, confessed the truth. The 
prayers proper for the ancestors of Tuwharctoa were then said over 
her; and their spirits were called upon by name, one by one, none 
being omitted. These prayers are said to have been immediately 


successful. The child was born, and both mother and infant were 
saved. 


Let us now turn to a lament of a more tender character. A widow, 
weeping for her lost husband, chants thus :— 


At night, my grieving heart and I 
To the realms of spirits go ; 
And there we meet thee, my own love! 
My love, my love! 
Then at length I waken up to life, 
And in vain my eager hands 
Feel here, feel there, 
Feel all our sleeping-place about ; 
Nor here, nor there, 
Nor anywhere, 
Can I find thee, 
My love, my love! 
Alas! alas! alas! 


Again, the widow Kori, in another lament, thus addresses the 
spirit of her dead husband :— 


Ah! how was it that you 
Ever so loved me, 

Me of the useless womb ? 
Why did not you rather 
Turn you to her, fruitful 
Of children, whose deeds 
Shall add fame 

To your name ? 

Alas! you having gone, 
I’m left here, without aim 
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To wander through life : 

The swift tui birds, 

Flitting carelessly from tree to tree, 
May now, my lost one, be likened to me. 


Ah! deigned to look on me, 
On the so lowly born, 

The great feathered prow 

Of the canoe of many tribes. 
Oh rough, and rude winds 
Have torn from my head 

My plume I so prized, 

Which ennobled me so! 

He was not of this earth, 

But sprung from those realms 
Whence all birds of beauty come. 
Yet he stooped, and flew 

To me, a poor slaye. 


They have carried his body 
Over yonder high hills,— 
Hills which his brave acts 
Have made higher still. 

But thy spirit, my beloved, 
Has gone on its way, 

To the point ever brightened 
With white foaming surf. 


That is, it is preparing to depart from the north cape to the realm 


The manner in which the New Zealanders addressed the spirits of 
their ancestors in times of trouble is shown by the following chant to 
Ruaimoko, an ancestor of a tribe who were so oppressed by the 
number of their enemies that they found they should be compelled to 
abandon their territory to their foes :— 


Now that earthquakes shake the world, 
Whither can we fly ? fly ? 
Oh whither can we fly? fly ? 
O Ruaimoko! Ruaimoko! 
Make thou the earth 
Stand still for us! 
Make it firm! 
Firm, firm, firm—Ha ! 


A grandfather thus laments the loss of his little grandson, who 
perished from some accident :— 


My grandchild, my grandchild! 

Why strayed you from me? 

Why, carelessly wandering, 
Left you my side ? 

Oh, why clung you not 

To our small home ? 

But since you must go, 

O may you pass safely along 

The path ever crowded, 

Ever peopled, with throngs, 

That leadeth through death 

To the far spirit realms, 
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Sometimes the New Zealanders, in their laments and chants for 
their dead chiefs, passed suddenly from expressions of the greatest 
tenderness to ferocious threats and taunts against those who had 
either directly or remotely been the cause of their deaths, as in the 
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To the houses of spirits so full! 

Whilst I am left here, 

In the houses to which death, 

In his own forms, has still, still to come; 

Upon the canoes, ever tumbled _ 

And tossed, by the whirlwinds of ill 
Which trouble life so. 


O my child, my own child! 


We all know you sprang 
From the great Manaia ; 
Who, when yet but a babe, 
Was so sacred made, 
With the mystery deep 

Of Raukena,— 
Who fearlessly fought his way 
Through Ngati-rongo-tea. 


Who won such a triumph at 


Kirikiriwawa, 
And at famed Ratorua, 
And gained for himself 
Such high renown. 
And who knew all the strong words, 
The movers of spirits, for evil and good. 


Oh, therefore, good spirits, 


Pray deal not unkindly 

With my little bird; 

And do not despise him 

As a low thing, and mean, 

Because he’s deserted, 

A poor little bird, 

Scarcely fledged,—a nestling, 
That’s fallen from its nest. 


Oh my child, your fish-hooks lie here, 


And your mother-of-pearl ; 
Ah, useless! ah, useless! 
Now the owner is gone. 
But we'll treasure them up, 
Packed safely away 
In my boy’s little basket. 
We'll treasure the treasures 
Of my petted child— 
Of my child who has gone, 
Whilst I am left here, 
To wane like the moon, 
To waste in my house. 


following extract from a chant :— 


Oh that thou wert but larger, 
And thus faultless were, my paunch ! 
For ’tis thy fault, not mine, 
That I can eat no more 
Of cursed Tukairangi 
And his tribe. 
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Such expressions closely resemble the taunts of the ancient Mexicans 
to their enemies, as described by Bernal Diaz, who states that, in 
battle, they used to insult their foes by throwing to them the roasted 
flesh they had been eating, shouting out—“ Eat of the flesh of these 
Teules, and of your brothers, for we are quite satiated with it!” 

Again, in the following lament for Te Pehitahanga, a wild change 
from tenderness to ferocity also takes place. Te Pchitahanga was a 
young chief of Waikato, who fell in an unsuccessful attack upon a 
fortress, called Te Kawau, belonging to the chiefs Tupoki and 
Raparapa. The lament is supposed to be sung by Te Pehitahanga’s 
wife, the tribe joining in the chorus. The object was to rouse the 
tribe to another assault upon the fortress of Tupoki and Raparapa. 
It was afterwards used upon all similar occasions :— 


They came to search for my love, oh! oh! 

They found him here caressed and beloved by me, oh! oh! 
But they coaxed him off to the wars, oh! oh! 

With their boastings, 

Their flatteries, 

And their soft persuasions. 

To his feet my own love sprang, and off he started, oh! oh! 
To fetch us something from the Kawau ; 

Then bring us here Tupoki; 

Bring us here Raparapa; 

Oh bring us here our swect and tender food, oh! oh! 
Bring us here the food that we so long for, oh! oh! 

Then shout for war, oh! ch! 

Cry aloud for war,—oh! oh! oh-h-h! 


The following is the lament of Mokonuiarangi for the chief, Te 
Kuru-o-te-Marama, killed in battle on the beach of Kaiwaka:— 


Now, alas ! thou dost lie, 
Cold, cold in death ; 
So frigid, so stiff. 
Yet let thy blood tinge the skies, 
And flash, and brighten 
The heavens with lightning ; 
Signs that you are entering there, 
As befits 
Our Prince, and our Priest,— 
The messenger to Aitu, 
The messenger to Maru, 
To thy god. 
Oh, his tribe! be ye brave; 
Scorn the tribes in the West ; 
Those people so strong. 
Let the men of Hauraki fall, 
As men fell in the slaughters 
At Shumotokia ! 
At Maikukutea! 
Whence not one escaped. 
In the surf smitten down, 
He was dragged up on the beach ; 
In his strong struggles, he 
Was like to the huge living fish 
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That jumps, and that flings, 

From side to side dashing, 

When thrown from a net 

To choke on the sand. 

He indeed was a fish, 

Bright in all brightest colours 

That ocean can give,— 

And which it required 

The whole tribe of Ue 

To drag to the shore 

In the Bay of Kaiwaka. 

It was Te Aramonna 

Who so shook and dragged 

The main post of our fortress, 

That he drew it out, 

And thus dragged forth 

Te Kuru-o-te-Marama. 
Alas! alas! alas! 

Te Kuru-o-te-Marama, 
Now the companion 

Of Mars—and the stars— 
Alas! alas! alas! 


I will venture to add a portion of one other lament, in explanation 


of the opinions held by the New Zealanders in relation to the state of 
the dead. 


A chief named Whakatere was the relative of a great chief named 
Paekawa, and was one of his greatest warriors. Whakatere having, 
with a number of his tribe, fallen in battle, his widow, Karanga, 
composed a lament for him, which ended as follows :— 


The ear-drop of jade, 

The great tribal treasure, 

Has been now reft away, 

From the house of Paekawa,— 
As the omens foretold, 


We beheld, and lo! twice 
The red lurid flames 
Leapt forth from the summit 
Of Mount Tongariro. 
The signals and signs, 
From the dead of your tribe, 
That the road was all clear 
To the realms where 
The spirits await you. 
For those who had fallen 
In the former fight, 
On the wide-spreading plains 
Of Okahukura, 
Were but the brave scouts 
Who went first on the march, 
The unknown track to explore 
For you and your men, 
Who now sleep in death. 
Alas! Whakatere ! 
Alas! 


G. Grey. 





THE LAND QUESTION. 
Part I].—Fervupat Tenures 1y EnGLanp. 


In my last article I pointed out, as the root of the wrongs of Ireland, 
as regards the land question, the fact that when, after the Rebellion, 
English tenures were nominally introduced into Ireland, security of 
tenure was not given to the peasantry. I showed that the manorial 
system introduced was such only in name; that where manors were 
introduced, they were counterfeit manors; that the Irish peasant 
farmers were treated not as copyholders but as if they had no rights 
of tenure at all. But I tried to show, further, that their rights 
being ignored by Irish land-law and landlords for two centuries did 
not aiter the fact of their existence. Descendants or successors of 
them still to this day are struggling against the attempt of Irish 
landlords and land-law to treat them as what they are not—as 
mere commercial tenants under contracts. And the conclusion I 
pointed out was that now, at this eleventh hour, Mr. Gladstone has 
had, it would seem, the task imposed upon him by the British nation 
of inventing two new tenures, one to meet the needs of the com- 
mercial farming tenants—and the other to fit the far more difficult 
and delicate case of the peasant hereditary holders. 

Now it will readily be seen that it would be a very important 
point gained, if it could be shown that what justice obliges 
us to do for Ireland, can be done upon principles recognised in 
England, and in such a way as'to strengthen, instead of in any the 
least degree to undermine the rights of property in England. And 
this is what I think a careful review of the history of the relations of 
the English people to the English land must show. 

For in the first place, as to the commercial class of tenant farmers, 
it will confirm what I have before pointed out, that tenant farmers 
in England who have no leases and no sufficient covenants to pro- 
tect them, stand in need of the same protection (though not perhaps 
to the same degree) as Irish tenant farmers. 

And in the second place, it will show that even the recognition of 
peasant tenures, which I have said, in justice, imply something 
approaching to security of tenure, need not shock the nerves of 
English landowners, inasmuch as the peasant class in England have 
already had that security of tenure which is now about to be given 
to the peasant tenants of Ireland. So that there is, in fact, no 
class of tenants in England who can have any possible right to rise 
up and say, “ What you are doing for the peasant tenant of Ireland 
you must do also for me.” 
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The object which I shall set before me in this review will be to 
show that after the Norman Conquest of England the mass of the 
agricultural population of England were landholders—not owners 
of land, but feudal tenants with security of tenure—and then to 
trace how feudal tenures and feudal principles have, in English 
history, gradually been supplanted by commercial tenures and com- 
mercial principles,—how, in fact, a nation of feudal tenants has 
been transformed into a nation whose land is owned in commercial 
ownership by one class, farmed under commercial contracts by 
another, and tilled by a third—all these classes being commercial 
classes, and the last two being landless. 

I am well aware from experience what a danger one runs, in 
attempting to traverse so wide a field, of making too rapid generali- 
sations, and reading one’s own theories into history. But it seems 
to me that the review I am attempting is one which at this juncture 
ought to be made; and if I fail to get at the main facts, or uncon- 
sciously mistake them, I trust that some abler hand may be provoked 
by my failure to supply my deficiencies. 


The first step will be to get a sort of bird’s-eye view of the 
manorial system as it actually existed after the Conquest, and before 
the devastations of the Black Death—an index map, as it were, of a 
manor. 

Such a map I find ready to hand in the Record Commissioners’ 
edition of the statute book, under the title of “ Extenta Manerii.” 
It is a common form “ for extending or surveying a manor,” and 
was used most likely as a guide to the inquiries which were made 
whenever a manor fell into the wardship of the king, or when, on 
the lord of the manor’s death, or otherwise, reliefs or other dues fell 
into royal hands. 

This “Extent” directs inquiry to be made into the value of the 
lord’s demesne lands, including the parks and demesne woods which 
he might improve at his pleasure; also of his rights in the foreign 
woods, pastures, &c., in which “other men have common.” With 
respect to the holdings of the manoriai tenants, the following inquiries 
were to be made :— 

‘* FREEHOLDERS.—Of freeholders, how many there be, and what lands and 
tenements, and what fees they hold, and by what services; whether by socage 
or knight service or otherwise, and what they are worth, and pay yearly of 
rent of assize, and who hold by charter and who not, and who by old tenure 
and who by new feoffment. Also which of the said free tenants do follow the 


court of the county and which not, and what and how much falleth to the lord 
after the death of such free tenants. 

**CusTOMARY TENANTS.—Also of customary tenants, how many there be 
and how much land every one of them holdeth: what works and customs he 
doth, and what the works and customs of every tenant be worth yearly, and 
how much rent of assize he paid yearly besides the works and customs, and 
which of them may be taxed at the will of the lord and which not. 
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**CoTTAGES AND CURTILAGES.—Also of cottagers, what cottages and curti- 


lages they hold, and by what service and how much they do pay by the year 
for all their cottages and curtilages.” 


From this “extent” of a manor we get a list of the three classes 
of feudal landholders :— 
1. The Lord of the Manor. 
2. The Freeholders of the Manor. 
3. The Customary Tenants and Cottagers of the Manor. 
Having thus got an index map of a manor and this list of tenants, 
the next step is to fix its position in the map of the whole country, 
and to fill in roughly the figures of its measurement, the number of 
its tenants, and the value and terms of their holdings. This done, I 
shall point out that none of these tenants—the lord of the manor, 
the freeholder, or the customary tenant—were in any true sense 
absolute owners, according to the modern notion of commercial 
ownership, but that all three classes were tenants paying rents in money 
or services originally equal to the annual value of their holdings and 
subject to their rents, enjoying practical security and fixity of tenure. 


Mr. Froude has somewhere said that it has often seemed to him as 
if History were like a child’s box-of letters, with which we can spell 
any word we please. This is not altogether true of economic history. 
It is more like a child’s dissected map—the pieces will not fit 
together unless they are the right pieces in the right place. 

Let me take two examples, important to this inquiry :— 

First. William the Conqueror is said to have divided England 
into a certain number of knights’ fees, from each of which a knight’s 
service was due. It also appears that his military arrangements 
were such as to enable him to muster an army of 60,000 men. 

Now some chroniclers, followed by Blackstone and Hallam" and a 
host of other historians, have treated these two facts as loose letters, 
and made them spell out a third fact, viz.;—that there were 60,000 
knights’ fees in England. But, treating them as the pieces of a 
dissected map, the two facts will not fit together in this way; fora 
knight’s fee contained, according to the lowest estimate, 680 acres,” 
and 1,200 acres® is an average probably much under the mark. So 

(1) Hall., i. 121 x. “‘ William the Conqueror, it is said, distributed this kingdom into 
60,000 parcels of nearly equal value, from each of which the service of a soldier was 
due.” (No authority given.) 

Blacks., i. 410. ‘All the lands are divided into what were called knights’ fees, 
in number 60,000, and for every knight’s fee a knight, or soldier (mi/es) was bound 
to attend the king in his wars for forty days inayear...... By this means the king 
had, without expense, an army of 60,000 men ready at his command.” 

(2) Co. Litt., p.69; Blackstone, ii. 62. 

(3) A knight’s fee was reckoned as equal to £20 per annum of socage land, which, 
at 4d. per acre (the value of land in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries), would give 


1,200 acres as the average contents of a knight’s fee of cultivated land. If part were 
under cultivation and part waste the area would be still larger. 
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that 60,000 knights’ fees would contain 40,800,000 acres at least, 
and more probably 72,000,000 acres. Now the whole acreage of 
England is only 32,590,429 acres, and from five to ten million acres 
of this are uncultivated wastes, moors, and mountains, in respect of 
which knightly service could hardly be expected. So much for the 
story of the 60,000 knights’ fees! Its inconsistency, however, need 
not make us doubt the facts out of which it has grown, which seem 
to rest upon almost contemporary authority.’ 

Again :—According to the Domesday Survey, the land of England 
was parcelled out amongst 1,400 tenants in capite, and 7,871 mesne 
tenants,” so that, adding these two numbers together, there would 
seem to have been, roughly, 9,000 or 10,000 manors in England. It 
curiously happens that there were just about this number of parishes 
in England. After the Plague of 1349 there were 8,600 parishes in 
England, and we know that the number was lessened by the Plague. 
Now if these two facts might be treated as loose letters it would be 
very easy to make them spell what Blackstone states as the most 
likely theory of the origin of parishes, viz., that the lords of manors 
built the parish churches, and that the boundary of the manors gave 
the boundary to the parishes.’ But, dissecting the totals into counties, 
the figures do not correspond so conveniently. 

Let us take a few counties :— 

Manors according 


to the Survey. Parishes. 
Bedfordshire ...... 8388... 122 
BOeAnie) 2. wo sks ss WG st 4 OS 
Buckinghamshire . . . .. 298 * .. 199 
Cambridgeshire. . . . . . 802 .. . 180 
noes Me ls we A SRE ee, Seer Oe 
COMWAN 4s « 6.6 4 4.4 «Mt w «4 BB 


Here again, however, the numbers neither of the parishes nor of 
the manors are at fault, but only the inference so easily drawn from 
them. The number of parishes rests upon reliable evidence, and so 
also does the number of manors. I may observe, in confirmation of 
the latter, that the number of acres in each county divided by the 
number of manors gives an average area for the manors in the 
separate counties which accords well with what one might expect, 
being smallest where the population was largest and land most 
valuable. Thus the area of the manors in the counties lying between 
Dorsetshire and Leicestershire, and on the east of them, varies from 
one to two thousand acres, and the acreage of the manors increases 
with the distance north and west from this the most populous district. 

(1) The original authority seems to be Ordericus Vitalis, Bk. IV., ¢c. vii., who says :— 
“The land was distributed into knights’ fees, with such order that the realm of England 
should always possess a force of 60,000 men ready at any moment to obey the king’s 
commands as his occasion required.’ This writer was born in 1076, and died about 1142, 


(2) Ellis’s “ Introduction to the Domesday Book,” ii. p. 511. 
(3) Blackstone, i. p. 114. 
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NowI will bring intoconjunction a series of facts which do fit together, 
and which give, as it seems to me, a firm basis upon which to build a 
rough estimate of the number of the agricultural and total population 
between the Conquest and the Black Death. A reliable estimate 
having been thus got of the agricultural population, it will be easy to 
divide it up by means of the figures of the Domesday Survey into the 
several classes of tenants; and then, by dividing the figures by the 
number of manors, to get a tolerably correct idea of the distribution 
of tenants on an average manor after the Conquest. 

In Mr. Kemble’s history of the Anglo-Saxons I find an old Saxon 
estimate of the number of hydes in England. Now, as the Saxon 
hyde of land was the amount allotted for each family, this number of 
hydes, if at all authentic, ought to give at least the minimum number 
of families in England composing the agricultural population, and 
leaving out the large towns. The total number of hydes or families, 
according to this estimate, was 243,600; which, reckoning five to a 


family, would give a total agricultural population of 1,218,000 before 
the Conquest. 


In Sir Henry Ellis’s “ Introduction to the Domesday Book” is a 
careful abstract for each county of the population mentioned in the 
Domesday Survey, which he prefaces by saying is probably a fair 
record of the owners and occupiers of land and for the agricultural 
population, the population of the towns and cities being generally 


omitted from it. From the object of the record, and the fact that 
no enumeration is given of women and children, it is obvious that it 
is only a record of the heads of families. The total number is 
287,043 ; or, corrected for the frequent repetition of the same land- 
owners when they held lands in several counties, 283,242. This 
number, at five to a household, would give an agricultural population 
of at least 1,400,000 after the Conquest. 

In 1377 the Poll-tax Census was made, on which I based my esti- 
mate of the population of England in the articles in this Review on 
the “Black Death.” Notwithstanding all that has been said and 
can be said against this census, the more it is sifted the more reliable 
does it appear as evidence of what the minimum population was at its 
date. The tax was of 4d. per head on every person above fourteen. 
The returns are not only preserved in the total amount raised, but 
also in the number of persons taxed; and not only is the return of 
the total amount and the total number extant, but also many of the 
Jocal returns are still at the Record Office, giving the number and 
amounts separately for every separate hundred and even tything. 
In fact, it is impossible to imagine any evidence more reliable as to 
the minimum population at that date; for, as I have elsewhere 
observed, it is not at all likely that the inhabitants of each district 
would exaggerate their number, and so tax themselves to a greater 
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amount than was needful. The total population of England (allowing 
for the proper proportion below fourteen) was, according to this 
census, 2,000,000 in 1377. 

Now, let me put these three totals to the same test of comparison 
as that adopted with regard to English manors and parishes. Will 
a dissection of the totals have the same effect in dispelling these 
numbers as it had in dispelling the coincidences between the total 
number of manors and parishes ? 

First, let us compare the Saxon hydes with the Domesday agri- 
cultural households :— 





Saxon Hydes, or Domesday 

Families. Households. 

East Anglia . . » « « $81,800 « 52,782 
Essex and Middleeex - « « 7,000 . 18,362 
Sussex, Kent, and Surrey . . 22,000 26,998 
Wessex . « « - 100,600 71,290 
Mercia . « « 82,200 . . 109,556 
(Yorks. ) 8,055 

243,600 287,043 


It must be admitted that there is a correspondence in these dis- 
sected figures, placed as I believe they are for the first time in history 
side by side, which, as it can hardly be the result of mere accident, 
so far as it goes confirms their substantial truth. 

Now, multiplying these numbers of Saxon and Domesday house- 
holds by five, and thus turning the numbers of the households into 
the numbers of the population, I put them in columns No. 1 and 
No. 2 of the table given below, as roughly representing the agricul- 







































































| No. 1. No. 2. (a) | No.8 | (db) | No. 4. | 
|Saxon Popu- | Domesday ye I's 2 | Population | 
lation at five | Population at| 2 = | Population | o § | 1877, from 
| persons five persons | © & | before Black re 5 | Poll-tax 
| per Hyde. |pr. household. |S Deathh [RS | Census. 
East Anoutia (i.e. Norfolk, ais ~ Bak | ° a ae 
Suffolk, and Cambridge) . } 159,000 268,010 | 3 [869,265]| 289,755 
Essex AnD Mimp.esex 35,000 91,810 | 4 [884,633]| 4 128,211 
Sussex, Kent, AND SuRREY . 110,000 134,990 | 23 | [341,804]| a 170,902 
Wessex (7.c. Devon, Corn- ] | | 
wall, Somerset, Dorset, 503,000 356,450 [875,600]; 4 437,800 
Berks, Wilts, Hants) | 
Mercia, or Midland Counties | 411,000 547,780 | 2 [968,312]| 726,234 
NortHern Covuntiss (i.e. | 
Northumberland, Cum- 40,275 
berland, Durham, Yorks., fim erfect.)} | [571,910]; 4 285,985 
Lancashire and Westmore- P ) 
land) ae | 
1,218,000 | 1,435,215 [4,011,524)) 2,038,857 
Add "for Add for 
|Addfor North- Clergy, Clergy, 
lern Counties 29,161 29,161 
and non-agri- For Durham For Durham 
lcultur al popu- and Chester, and Chester. 
‘aun 100,000 50,000 
Total Population of England say | 2,000,000 | 2 | 4,000,000 | 3 | 2,000,000 
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tural population of the several districts before and after the Conquest. 
In column No. 4 I place the population of the same districts in 1377 
according to the Poll-tax Census. These latter figures represent the 
population after the devastations of the Black Death. I want to 
place in column No. 3 a fair estimate of the population before the 
Black Death. Upon the evidence of the clergy-lists and the local 
accounts of the depopulation of Norwich and Yarmouth, I came to 
the conclus’*a in the articles on that special subject already referred 
to, that at a fair estimate two-thirds of the population of Norfolk 
and Suffolk died of the Plague.’ Let us, therefore, multiply the 
population of those countries in 1377 by three, and place the figures 
in column No. 3, to represent the population of those counties in 
1349. Considering that Essex and Middlesex included London, and 
that London suffered severely, we can hardly do wrong in multi- 
plying their population in 1377 also by three. If we multiply the 
figures for the southern and western counties by two, and increase 
by one-third the figures for the midland counties, where the Plague 
was apparently least disastrous, we shall have filled column No. 3 
with figures based on the census taken after the Plague, and the 
independent evidence of the proportion who had been carried off by 
it in the different districts. The intermediate column ()), in which 
I have inserted the probable proportion of deaths by the Plague, 
will form the ratio of decrease as between columns No. 3 and 4. 

Now let us compare columns No. 2 and 3. In the intermediate 
column (a) I have marked the ratio of increase between them. In 
which of the districts is it likely that the increase of population would 
be greatest during the three hundred years which elapsed between 
the Conquest and the Black Death? Certainly in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, for in those counties the worsted manufactures had been mar- 
vellously developed by the immigration of Flemish weavers. The 
town population—omitted, it must be remembered, from the Domes- 
day Census—had rapidly increased in this district until Norwich had, 
it is said, its 60,000 inhabitants, and Yarmouth at least 10,000. 
For the evidence for this statement I must refer to my articles on 
the Black Death. There certainly was no district in England which 
can have increased so rapidly as these eastern counties. There is 
another district which ought to show an unusually large increase, 
viz., Essex and Middlesex ; because, apart from any natural increase, 

(1) This estimate was based upon the large 'mortality shown by the clergy lists, and 
also the statements of local authorities as to the numbers who perished in Norfolk and 
Yarmouth. I take this opportunity of correcting an error which I have only recently 
discovered in the figures given in the same article with reference to Yorkshire and 
and Nottinghamshire. Owing to anerror which ran through my notes taken from the 
Minster MSS., I confused, in some cases, vacancies occasioned by other causes with 
those caused by death, thus unconsciously adding to the latter. It would be safer to 
say that more than one-half, rather than more than two-thirds, of the clergy of the 
West and East Ridings perished, and not quite one-half in Nottinghamshire. 
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the figures in column No. 2 leave out London (which had grown to 
a population of 100,000 at the least before 1349), and the figures in 
column No. 3 include it. I need hardly point out how clearly the 
ratios of increase in column (a) correspond with these expectations. 
In other words, column No. 3 bears its proper relation to column 
No. 2 as well as to column No. 4. I think it will be admitted that 
these figures fit together less like a child’s loose letters than like the 
pieces of a dissected map. 

Turning, then, once more from the details to the totals, it remains 
to fill up the omissions in them. The Domesday Census, leaving out 
the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, Westmore- 
land, and Lancashire, and not professing to include the town popu- 
lation or London, must have considerable additions made to it to 
make it represent the total population of England. If the agricul- 
tural population was 1,400,000, without several of the northern 
counties, the total population cannot have fallen very far short of 
2,000,000. The Poll-tax Census of 13877 omits Cheshire and Durham 
altogether, and 29,161 mast also be added for the clergy, who were 
separately numbered. It may safely be inferred that the population 
of England (exclusive of Wales) was over 2,000,000 after the Black 
Death, and consequently about 4,000,000 on the eve of its terrible 
ravages. This is probably erring on the safe side. 

Having now disposed of the numbers of the total population, and 
obtained, as I think, some solid ground on which to build, let us go 
back to the Domesday Survey, and divide up its total into the several 
classes of tenants. Following Sir Henry Ellis’s analysis, the numbers 
come out as follows :— 





Lords of Manors . .« ... . « « 93282 
Freoholders ... s «© « « « « « » 86,228 
Customary tenants and cottiers . . . . 200,815 

246,325 


Leaving only from 30,000 to 40,000 families not holding some little 
plot of land in feudal tenancy. Of these, 25,156 appear in the 
Domesday Survey as servi. 

These figures, divided by the number of manors, say 10,000, give 
us a rough idea of the number of each class of tenants on an average 
manor. Three or four families of freeholders, twenty families of 
customary tenants and cottiers, and only some half dozen of the land- 
less class of serfs, make up the population of the manor—140 or 
more souls in all,’ 

The next work is to ascertain roughly the extent of cultivated 
land in the manor, and held by each class of tenants. At a rough 
estimate, it is generally assumed that each person consumes a quarter 


(1) See examples of manors, and descriptions of their tenants in Mr. Rogers’ chapter 
on * Social Distinctions and the general Distribution of Wealth,” vol. i. p. 63 e¢ seq. 
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of wheat in ayear. Six bushels would probably be nearer the mark ; 
but as corn is used for other purposes than the food of man, probably 
a quarter of wheat for each person will be the safer estimate. Taking 
the whole population at the time of the Survey (including the towns) 
at 2,000,000, that number of quarters of wheat would be required to 
supply their wants. Now, Mr. Rogers shows that the nett produce 
per acre of crop was not much more than one quarter of wheat, and 
that about half the land lay in fallow and half in crop. There must, 
therefore, have been— 


2,000,000 acres under corn crop. 
2,000,000 fallow. 


4,000,000 under the plough. 
Say 4,000,000 in pasture. 
15,000,000 of cultivatable land uncultivated. 


23,000,000 cultivatable land in England. 


Dividing these figures by the number of manors, the following may 
represent those for an average manor in the early settled districts, 
where the manors may have averaged 2,000 acres each in area :— 


200 acres in corn crop. 
200 fallow. 


400 under the plough. 
400 in pasture. 
1,200 uncultivated. 


2,000 in the manor. 


The population of the average manor we have shown to be about 
140 souls. These would require 140 acres under corn crop, at a 
produce of a quarter per acre, to find food for themselves. The pro- 
duce of the remaining 60 acres under corn crop, viz., 60 quarters, 
the manor would be able to export. At this rate the 10,000 manors 
would produce 600,000 surplus quarters of wheat for the consumption 
of the non-agricultural population ; and this was the number we added 
to the Domesday population to make up the total of 2,000,000, in- 
cluding the towns. 

Supposing that the demesne lands of the lord included a home farm 
of 300 acres of cultivated land, in addition to the demesne woods and 
wastes, this would leave 500 acres of cultivated land, and the 
commons, wastes, and woods as the foreign portion of the manor. This 
would allow of holdings from 30 to 100 acres each for the three or four 
freeholders, and of allotments, varying from 30 acres each, down to 
the cottager’s acre or rood of land, for the twenty customary and 
cottier tenants,\—common rights of pasture always probably 
being attached to the holdings. 


(1) “Lord Coke is said to have estimated that one-third of the land was copyhold.” 
Scriven, on Copyholds, p. 33, 2. 
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Now let me estimate roughly the annual value of the manor. 

The annual value of cultivated land in Hertfordshire in the 
thirteenth century seems to have been about 4d. per acre: 800 acres 
of cultivated land would, at this rate, be worth £13 per annum. 
The value of the buildings and 1,200 acres of commons, wastes, and 
woods would at least raise the annual value to £20. Now £20a year 
in land was reckoned the proper income for a knight, and every one 
having that income could be forced to take upon him the order and 
arms of a knight. And so a “ knight’s fee,” for purposes of feudal 
taxation, was regarded as equal to £20 a year of socage land. 

We have now, step by step, felt our way from what seemed to be 
the most reliable facts relating to the population and acreage of 
England down to this point, viz., that an average manor was about 
the landed estate assumed as sufficient for the dignity of a knight, 
and as such, containing in extent what was known as a “ knight’s 
fee,” and in value what was considered as equal to £20 per annum of 
socage rent. The extent and population of manors were, of course, 
various, and often many manors were held by the same person. 
But still the above statement may be fairly true of a Jarge majority 
of manors. For where the manors were smallest the country was 
probably most populous, and the proportion and value of cultivated 
land the largest ; and thus the annual value and population of the 
manors may have varied much less than their area. 

Having now obtained some notion of the extent and annual value 
of an average manor, I want to establish the point, that neither the 
lord of the manor nor his tenants were, in the modern commercial 
sense of the word, absolute owners, but rather fee-farm tenants at 
moncy or labour rents, originally representing in value the annual 
value of the land. The mere fact that they held under feudal tenure 
almost involves this. 

In Saxon times it is said that absolute ownership of land, free of 
rent and service, was recognised, and that land so owned was known 
as allodial land. But at the Conquest, if not before the Conquest, 
feudal tenure had supplanted allodial ownership. 

After all the doubts and different views which have been taken as to 
the origin and meaning of the word “ feudal,” the practical meaning 
of it is not very difficult to understand. As opposed to absolute 
ownership, feudal tenure meant practically a holding of land upon 
loan or lease. Whatever the doubt may be about the origin and 


(1) Statute for respiting of Knighthood. Statutes of the Realm. Record Commission, 
ed. i. p. 229. 

(2) For instance, as regards Aids to make the King’s son a Knight, or to marry his 
daughter, 25 Ed. IIT. s. 4, c. xi., enacted that they shall be levied “after the form of 
the statute thereof made, and not in other manner, that is to say, of every [knight’s] 
fee holden of the King without mean 20s. and no more, and of every £20 of land 
holden of the King avithout mean in socage 20s. and no more.”’—‘1351—2.) 
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meaning of the Norman word “ feud,” there is no doubt at all about 
the meaning of the Teutonic equivalent for it. If you look up the 
word in a German dictionary you find the German word for it “ das 
Lehen.” And in Mr. Hargrave’s edition of Blackstone’s ‘‘ Com- 
mentaries”’ (vol. ii. p. 46), I find reference to an “observation of Sir 
F. Palgrave, that the word itself (feud) is never used in any 
Teutonic language, the Anglo-Saxon or German name for a feud 
being always /en or /ehn (a loan), and for the feudal system /ehn- 
wesen. Our own word was adopted from the Norman, and was most 
probably of Latin origin. In Scotland the letting of land for a 
long term of years, or in perpetuity, subject to a payment of a rent and 
Jorfeiture, and therefore upon terms closely resembling those of the 
original benefices or feuds, is to this day called fewing, and the rent 
feu-duty.” 

Let us now look at the terms of the loan in perpetuity to the lord 
of the manor of the “knight’s fee ” of land contained in the average 
manor, and see what was the commercial value of his few-duty, or 
rent, compared with the value of the land. 

The feu-duty of every knight’s fee was military service for forty 
days in a year, whenever and wherever required, of a knight (or 
two serving-men instead of him), at his own proper expenses in 
going, staying for forty days, and returning.’ And what this 
forty-days’ service was worth may be guessed from the amount of the 
fines at which those who wished were allowed to compound for their 
personal services on the issue of the summons. In 16 Edward II. 
the Barons of the Exchequer were commanded to compound with 
the archbishops, bishops, religious men, and others, for the remission 
of their service in the next army summoned at Newcastle on the 
vigil of St. James’s next ensuing, and to take for a fine £40 for 
every fee, and so pro raté. By Pat. 13 Edward II. it was directed 
that £20 should be taken for a fine on every fee of a knight who 
should make default. And in 7 Edward II., on the summons of 
service for the army of Scotland, it was proclaimed that ecclesiastical 
persons and women should do their service at the day, or come before 
A and B and pay a fine, viz., twenty marks for every fee. These 
instances given by Lord Hale?” are sufficient to show that, originally, 
this forty-days’ service was meant in good earnest to be performed, 
and that the “feu-duty” was really exacted. They also, by the 
amount of the fines, confirm the original estimate of the value of the 
forty-days’ service as roughly equal, on an average, to £20 of socage 
rent, which has been already shown to represent the annual value of 
the knight’s fee of land contained in the average manor. 

. This forty-days’ service was, therefore, the labour-rent for the 
(1) Co. Litt., p. 71, Mr. Hargrave’s, x. (1.) 
(2) Co. Litt., p. 71, Hargrave’s, 2. (1.) 
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manor; and forty days, with the addition of the further time spent 
in going and returning, may be estimated as one-seventh or one- 
eighth of the three hundred working days in a year. 

Now there is a test to which we may put this hypothesis, that 
knights’ service for one-seventh or one-eighth of the year was origi- 
nally held a fair equivalent for the annual value of a knight’s fee. 

Mr. Kemble’s estimate of the extent of the Saxon hyde was about 
30 acres. And he shows that the hyde was the allotment considered 
as sufficient for a family. And it was upon this assumption that we 
estimated the minimum number of families in Saxon times from the 
number of hydes. Now, as I have said, the value of agricultural 
land was about 4d. an acre. The annual rent for 30 acres would, 
therefore, be about 10s. At the same period the annual amount of 
wages of the higher class of workmen—assuming three hundred 
working days in a year—was about 75s., so that about one-seventh 
or one-eighth of a good workman’s year’s labour would be required to 
pay the rent of a holding of 30 acres. 

Now, just as the hyde was the extent of land considered needful 
to sustain a well-to-do peasant’s family, so the knight’s fee was the 
extent considered requisite to sustain the position and dignity of a 
knight. And if the peasant’s labour for one-seventh or one-eighth 
of the year was the equivalent of the annual value of his hyde, so 
it was not unnatural that knightly service with horse and arms 
for one-seventh or one-cighth of the year should be originally 
considered as equivalent to the annual value of the knight’s fee. 
We may put it thus,—The lord of the manor had to work about as 
many days per year to pay the labour rent of his holding as the 
peasant did for his. But the lord’s labour was considered as so much 
more valuable than the peasant’s labour, as a knight’s fee exceeded 
in area a peasant’s hyde. 

It is quite true that there was some uncertainty whether the forty- 
days’ service, or the fines instead of it, would be required each year, 
and as the peace of the country became more and more established 
the military service would become lighter and lighter; but if we 
may take Chaucer’s description of the knight and squire of the 
“Canterbury Tales” as in any way typical of the class of manorial 
lords, it is obvious that they were thoroughly military men, often 
away with the king upon his wars, sometimes beyond the seas for 
much longer periods than forty days in a year. ‘The public calls 
upon their time and their military habits evidently prevented their 
being able to devote themselves to the business of agriculture. 
They did not manage and farm their own demesne lands. They 
must either let them out to farm, or they must farm them by bailiff. 
And from Chaucer’s description we gather that the bailiff, in his 
lord’s absence, was the master of the manor, like the agent of an 
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Trish non-resident landlord’s estate. While the lord of the manor 
was, by his military service, paying his rent for the manor, the 
bailiff had to farm his demesne lands and collect and enforce the 
rents and services of his tenants. Chaucer’s description of the 
“reve,” or “ bailiff,” was no doubt true to the life— 


‘¢ Well could he keep a garner and a binn, 
Well wist he by the drought and by the rain 
The yielding of his seed and of his grain, 
His Lord ’is sheep, his nete, and his dairy, 
His swine, his horse, his store, and his poultry 
Were wholly in the Reve ’is governing 
% * 2 * x 


With grené trees yshadowed was his place, 

He couthe [could] better than his lord purchase, 
Full rich he was astorid prively 

His lord he could well plesin subtilly 

To give and lenin him of his own good.” 


The bailiff, we gather from this, knew better sometimes how to 
feather his own nest than his master’s. And Chaucer attributes to 
him that same clever overreaching hardness in his dealings with his 
lord’s tenants which has characterised too often his Irish suecessor— 


‘¢There could no man bring him in arrerage, 
They were adradd of him as of the deth.” 


And this hardness comes out again in “The Frere’s Tale,” where 
the ‘“Sompnour ” shams the bailiff, and declares himself to be “ ridin 
for to raisin up a rent.” 

I conclude, then, that the lord of the manor was not an absolute 
owner of the manor in the modern commercial sense, but rather the 
“ fee-farmer” of it. And this applies equally to his demesne lands, 
which he farmed on his own account by bailiff, and to the foreign 
portion of the manor, which was in the tenure of sub-tenants, under- 
rents, and services due to him, and of which he was, therefore, a 
sort of middle-man. For the whole manor, we have seen, he paid in 
fact a labour rent originally equal to the annual value of the land. 

We pass now to the freeholders, who from the same “ Extenta 
Manerii” we learn were “ forinseci vel extrinseci,”’ é.e., holding parts, 
not of the demesne lands, but of what was called the foreign part 
of the manor. Some of them, we learn from the same document, 
held by knight’s service—and were represented probably by the 10,097 
Liberi Homines of the Domesday Survey ; others by socage tenure, 
probably the 23,072 Sochemanni of the Domesday Survey. 

These freeholders were tenants in fee-simple, or rather what in 
Ireland are known as “fee-farm” tenants. They had a freehold 
interest in their land. They held it by free services, such as 
gentlemen might give, and they were above the servile services of 
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villein tenure. Chaucer’s host knew perfectly well how to get at the 
right side of the freeholder— 


‘¢ Sir Frankleine commeth nere, if your will be, 
Saye us a tale, as y’are a gentilman.”’ 


The freeholder in the fourteenth century felt doubtless towards 
the ploughman and the cottager as a mean white felt towards the 
negro in the Southern States. He was a “gentleman,” to be classed, 
not with the sons of toil, but with the knight and squire. He was 
the squire’s yeoman, or serving-man, and followed him alike in 
the battle-field and the chase. He shared his work as he shared 
his sports, and, if holding by knight’s service, paid his rent by so 
many days of personal service, just like his lord. Only there was 
this difference. The freeholder’s service was not reckoned so valuable 
as the knight’s. Forty days’ service only went with him for half a 
knight’s fee instead of a whole one. Two serving-men instead of 
one knight must give forty days’ service for every knight’s fee for 
which they served. This, at least, was the theory of it. In practice 
some of them served, others paid money scutages instead of service. 
They held only fractions of a knight’s fee, and had, therefore, 
so to speak, to club together to pay the rent. But rents in some 
shape or other they did pay, and when converted into rents of assize, 
they formed a considerable item in the income of the lord,’ being, as 
Mr. Rogers shows, roughly equal to the annual value of the land. 

Now we pass the line of “ genti/”’ blood, and come to the customary 
tenants and cottagers with “ servile” services. 

Lord Littleton gives the following definition of the customary or 
villein tenant :— 

‘*Tenure in yillenage is most properly when a villeine holdeth of his lord 

. certain lands and tenements according to the custom of the manor or 
otherwise, at the will of the lord and to do to his lord villeine service, as to 
carry and recarry the dung of his lord . . . and to spread the same upon the 
land of his lord and such like.” (Litt., s. 172.) 

This cap fits the head of Chaucer’s ploughman exactly :— 


‘¢ With him there was a ploughman, his brother 
That had lad of dong many a fother [load], 
And a true swinker [worker], and a good was he, 
_— ing in ata and ‘‘eron —_ ity. 


And he would thresh, and thereto dike wi delve 
For Christ ’is sake, for every poor wight 
‘Withouten hire, if it lay in his might.” 


That Chaucer’s ploughman was a small landholder is shown also 
by his paying tythes— 
** Both of his proper swink and his cattell,” 
and his being able to “ride upon a mare.” He was evidently a 


(1) Rogers, p. 12. 
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favourite of Chaucer’s. He was no “londless loller,” but a thrifty 
worker. He had done his season’s ploughing when the “ midsummer 
moon was comen in,” and with a kindly feeling for his beasts which 
had ploughed “inowe,” he sees them safe up to the chin in grass 
before he takes his holiday and goes on pilgrimage :— 
‘* Thei ben feble both oxe and cowe, 
Of ’hem ni’s left but bone and skinne, 
He shoke off shere, and coulter off drowe, 

And honged his harnis on a pinne.” 

He carries with him in his scrip his “ bread and lekes” for food, 
he bears the marks of his hard outdoor toil in his sun-“ ybrent ” face 
and sunken cheeks, and though his clothes are “ to rent,” it is rather 
the mark of narrow thrift than poverty. When asked, “ What man 
art thou?” he is not ashamed of his trade before the company of 
pilgrims :— 

‘* «Sir host (quo he) I am hine, 
For I am wont to go to plow 
And erne my mete yer that I dine, 
To swette and swinke I make ayowe 
My wife and babes therewith to finde.” 

And when he comes to tell his tale, whether Chaucer’s or not, there 
is a Lollard tone of independence about it which shows that the 
ploughman, though a villein tenant, was no slave. I need not dwell 
upon the fact that if the rents of the lord of the manor and the free- 
holder were each of them equivalent originally to the annual value 
of the land, by so much more must the labour rent of such a 
“swinker” as Chaucer has described have covered the value of his 
cottage and curtilage. His holding was, doubtless, a small one. He 
did not live altogether by tilling it. He was an independent, thriving 
worker for hire, and as much a tradesman in his way as the shop- 
keeper or the blacksmith, only he sold his labour instead of goods, 
and carted dung and ploughed fields instead of shoeing horses. It is 
obvious, therefore, that his fortunes must follow the ups and downs 
of labour rather than of land or capital. And I am not sure 
whether it would not be found that, as the bottom of the scale of 
villeinage was reached, the labour due to the lord from the villein 
tenant may not have been regarded as a personal service irrespective 
of the value of the holding, and often very greatly exceeding it. 

I think I have proved my point, that the “feu-duty,” or 
rent of all classes of feudal tenants, was originally equal to the annual 
value of their holdings. 

Before, however, I finally pass from this portion of my subject, I 
must remind the reader that, so far as figures are concerned, we have 
hitherto regarded the manorial system as it stood just after the 
Conquest, when the population of England was only two millions. 
And I must devote a moment’s attention to the question how it was 
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affected by the growth of the population up to four millions on the 
eve of the Black Death. 

In the first place, a considerable portion of the increase must have 
gone into the towns, where manufactures had created a demand for 
labour. In the second place, to a great extent, the manorial system 
was elastic. The lord, out of his uncultivated demesne . lands, could 
and did make fresh grants, reserving military services or fee-farm 
socage rents, at all events until a.p. 1289, the date of the statute of 
Quia Emptores. At the same time he could continue, under the 
customs of manors, to grant fresh portions of the waste under copyhold 
tenures. So that as, under the Statute of Merton, enclosures of com- 
mon land might be made, so long as enough was left to support the 
common rights, the manor was elastic; and as, according to our 
previous figures, not nearly one-half of the cultivated land was, after 
the Conquest, under cultivation, room could easily be made for the 
gradually increasing population without serious inconvenience. 

This, no doubt, was a process which was always going on, until, on 
the eve of the Black Death, the figures for the whole country may 
have stood somewhat as follows :— 


4,000,000 acres in actual crop—producing as many quarters as the population. 
4,000,000 ,, in fallow. 


8,000,000 ,, under the plough. (There were 13,000,000 under the plough in 1868.) 
4,000,000 ,, in pasture.? 











12,000,000 ,, under cultivation. 
11,000,000 ,,  cultivatable land uncultivated. 


23,000,000 ,, total of cultivatable land in England. 





And the figures for the average manor may be stated thus :— 


400 acres in corn crop. 
400 ,, fallow. 


800 ,, arable. 
400 ,, pasture. 


1,200 ,, under cultivation. 
800 ,, uncultivated. 


2,000 ,, area of manor. 


The population of the manor may have been something under 280, 
and it would have to export, say, 120 quarters of wheat as its quota to 
supply the town population. 

I shall not try to trace at this stage the effects of this increase of 
the population upon feudal tenures. It is enough at present to have 


(1) Scriven, on Copyholds, p. 14. 

(2) Certainly not more than one-third seems to have been in pasture. See Eden. i. 
p. 49. ‘T'wo-thirds were pasture in 1577, according to Harrison. Description of Britain, 
1577 ed. p. 37. 
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shown that manors were sufficiently elastic to support the population 


which, upon other grounds, we suppose to have reached 4,000,000 on 
the eve of the Black Death. 


It remains now only to point out that all the feudal classes of 
tenants (subject to the services and rents which I have shown were 
originally equal to the annual value of their holdings) enjoyed under 
the feudal system some sort of security of tenure. 

The fact that their tenure was feudal involved some security of 
holding. The fact that a// landholders had only a feudal Joan of the 
land, and that no one but, nominally, the king, had absolute owner- 
ship of any, prevented our English land-law from fosing itself, as the 
Trish Jand-law has done, in the one title of landlord and tenant. The 
relation between the three classes of tenants was not one of contract, 
it was not a commercial relation ; it was one of tenure, founded upon 
natural right and the exigences of feudal society. All classes of 
feudal tenants alike, from the lord of the manor down to the villein 
tenant, were in what, if existing now, we should unhesitatingly call 
feudal servitude. The lord of the manor, who held of the king, had 
only a loan of his manor in return for a special service ; therefore, if 
he died and left an infant heir wha could do no service, the king took 
the land instead of the service during his minority. He could not, at 
first, sell his interest in the land w thou his roy: al landlord’s consent 
and paying a fine for it. He could not always marry without going 
through the same humiliating process. When he came into posses- 
sion of his land a “ relief” was due, as a sort of entrance fee; and, if 
the holder of a sufficiently large estate, he was bound to take upon 
himself the expensive order of knighthood. When his royal land- 
lord’s eldest son was made a knight, or his daughter married, the 
tenant had to pay an “aid.” And all this in addition to his liability 
to contribute towards the general taxes. 

Now if the lord of the manor was thus in feudal servitude—differing 
from the villein tenant, not in being free from service, but in the 
kind of service he must render—what must have been the servitude 
of the serf? All feudal tenants, in one sense, were “adscripti glebze,” 
and hence in theory the root of their security of tenure. 

But their complete security of tenure was a thing which had a 
history. 

Mr. Finlason, in a note to his edition of “ Reeve’s History of the 
English Law,”’' quotes a passage from the “Mirror,” evidently written 
soon after the Conquest, in which tenures are divided into two 
classes. Some, it is said, “received their lands to hold by homage 
and by service for all time of the realm, and some by villein custom ;” 
and Mr. Finlason goes on to point out that these tenures dated back 


(1) P. 70. 
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behind the Norman Conquest, and that the customs which gave 


security of tenure to the villein tenants also dated back to the Saxon 
period :— 


‘«« And hence,” he says, ‘‘ the fact which historians have in vain sought to 
explain—the anxiety which the great body of the people showed for the main- 
tenance of the customs of the Confessor—i.e., the customs existing in his time. 
They were the customs by which the people held their lands.” ! 

The lords of manors and freehold tenants already had, therefore, 
at the Conquest, security of tenure so far as its duration was con- 
cerned, and in the history of their struggles with royalty, ending in 
the granting of Magna Charta and its various repeated confirmations, 
we have the history of how their security of tenure was completed 
by their services being fixed in amount, and commuted into money 
payments. 

The customary tenants were no doubt left out in the cold by the 
barons at Runnymede, and the history of how they obtained full 
security of tenure is therefore a longer one. Their right to, and 
practical enjoyment of, some sort of security rested upon customs 
which, as in Ireland in our times, were in force long before they were 
recognised by the law. And the universal commutation of their 
services into fixed money payments, not having as yet been com- 
pleted, was one of the avowed objects of the insurrection of the 
peasantry under Wat Tyler. 

Whilst, therefore, as I have said, the very fact that the tenures 
were feudal involved some sort of security of tenure, the completion 
of that security—the reduction of the services into fixed money 
payments, and the legal recognition of customary rights—had a 
history. As regards the lords of manors no less than their tenants, 
it had to be fought for. It was the result at last of legislation wrung 
from the higher powers in those contests for freedom which, in so far 
as their objects were just, form, notwithstanding many dark pages 
(would that it might be so in Ireland!), some of the noblest chapters 
of our national history. 

Thus did all feudal classes of tenants? in England in process of 
time get security of tenure subject to their feudal rents; and I 
hope to be able to show in another article how and by what steps, 
during the last 600 years, each class in turn got rid of their rents 
and emerged into absolute ownership in the modern commercial 
meaning of the term. If during the process of the conversion of 
feudal tenures into commercial ownership the holdings have changed 
hands, it has not been the result of legislation, but of the silent 
working of economic laws. It has not been by wholesale confiscations, 


(1) See also id. p. 306, n. 


(2) Except perhaps some of the cottiers who may not have been copyholders, and so 
were possibly “ villeins in gross.” 
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but by means of the free power of sale which commercial ownership 
involves. And this process of the dissolution of small peasant 
holdings, and of the consolidation of large estates, has in its turn a 
history which it will be well to trace. It will show how the peasant 
class in England, having had security of holding, were not able to 
keep their holdings: how, having fought for it and won it, asa 
matter of right and justice, they found the ownership of land too 
burdensome, and chose rather to be landless freemen than landed 
serfs. It will show, finally, how, with the ringing out of the old 
feudal order, the three classes of feudal land tenants—the lords of 
manors, the freeholders, and the customary tenants—in all but the 
mere name and shadow of them, vanished from our country, and how, 
with the ringing in of the new commercial order, three new com- 
mercial classes related to the land have appeared, viz.: (1) The 
absolute owners of land. (2) The landless tenant farmers of the 
land. (8) The landless tillers of it.’ 


FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 


(1) I ought perhaps to explain that in this and the previous article I have used the 
word feudal in a popular English sense, as embracing the system of land tenure pre- 
vailing in England after the Conquest, taken as a whole, and without regard to the 
probable fact that parts of it—e.y., even, manors and copyholds—were not strictly of 
feudal origin. It will also be seen that I have throughout endeavoured to regard the 
manorial system, and to estimate its practical characteristics as it existed in England, 
from an economic and commercial point of view, rather than to inquire into its origin. I 
have been led to say this by the perusal, since this last article was in type, of Mr. 
Campbell’s pamphlet on “The Irish Land,” in which there is an admirable review of 
the origin in India, as well as in Europe, of the “ status tenure of land,’”’ as distin- 
guished from tenures founded on contract, and in which the practical existence of s/atus 
tenures in Ireland as in India is most conclusively shown. It may, therefore, be said 
that the English land-system (as described in this article) recognised the status tenure 
of land by the English peasantry, while (as I showed in my last article and as Mr. 
Campbell shows) the English land-system, when introduced into Ireland, ignored all 
status tenure of the Irish peasantry, and assumed, contrary to the fact, that every Irish 
tenancy was founded upon commercial contract. 











THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
Cuarter XLI. 


WHAT PASSED AT THE COTTAGE ON THE NIGHT OF MRS. ROWLEY’S 
ARRIVAL, AND HOW A BRANCH OF THE PRY FAMILY VISITED 
MR. ARNAUD WHEN HE WAS NOT AT HOME. 


“ Heicu-Ho !” said Rowley. 

She was exhausted too, and no great wonder, by the excitement of 
the day of her arrival, and all the bustle of the hearty and touching 
reception she met with. Soon after dinner she began actually to 
nod in her chair, like Mrs. Cosie; and Fanny, following her example, 
went off nodding too. 

“It’s too soon to go to bed, or I would really go,” said Fanny, in 
the waking intervals between two nutations. 

‘Bed is the proper place to sleep in, my dear,” said the widow ; 
“so to bed let us go. Arnaud will excuse us. Come over to us 
early to-morrow, Arnaud ; come to breakfast. I am quite done up 
to-night.” 

Arnaud rose to take leave of them all, but Susan detained him. 
She was not in the least sleepy, and it was so early, and such a 
glorious night. He hesitated, but Fanny said, as she left the room 
in her mother’s wake, “Do sit a little longer, and keep my sister 
company,” and he sat down again. 

Susan had a thousand things to say, a thousand questions to ask 
about his strange Crusoe life on those desert rocks, so hard to 
imagine, though she sometimes thought she could understand how 
fascinating such a life must be with all its privations. 

“The privations are nothing,” said Arnaud. “I laugh at the 
Cosies when they pity me.” 

“T never do that,” said Susan. 

“No, for you feel you would cheerfully bear them yourself to be 
of use to your fellow-creatures.” 

“ At least, Mr. Arnaud, I hope I should. I think I should find 
the loneliness the hardest to endure.” 

“ But is it loneliness, Susan? A wild society is society still; and 
besides, I have a strong belief that we make God our companion 
when we give ourselves up to the service of man; so strongly do I 
feel it that there are times when I even think I hear his small still 
voice upon the heath cheering and supporting me. The life of a 


recluse has a tendency to breed such fantastical notions; it is one of 
its evils.” 
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“No, no, Mr. Arnaud, don’t call it fantastic; why should it not 
be true?” 

Women, at least such women as Susan Rowley, of temperament at 
once imaginative and devout, are tenacious of those visionary con- 
ceptions that flit through a man’s mind, but make no lodgment 
there. The devotion of an enthusiastic girl is a kind of delicious 
twilight, in which the bounds between truths and illusions melt away 
in a confusion of unspeakable charm. 

“Tell me more, more, more,” she murmured, “ of your experiences 
in solitude—your divine solitude.” 

With modest frankness and graphic simplicity he gratified her 
curiosity, touching lightly on his toils, saying nothing of his sacri- 
fices, and taking no glory to himself for his successes. How different 
was his artless tale from the fanatical and high-flown narratives 
that bring down the thunders of Exeter Hall, when some godly 
grandee fills the chair, and all the lights of the evangelical world 
are assembled, and the orator’s report of thousands of converted 
heathens is only to be paralleled by the imaginary feats of Captain 
Bobadil! 

Still Arnaud felt that in spite of himself he was trumpeting his 
own achievements, and breaking off abruptly, he turned the conver- 
sation to Mrs. Rowley. 

“ Oh, she is herself again,” cried Susan. ‘I knew she would be 
as soon as she set her foot on this soil, which is so dear to her. 
Thank God, she has still something here she can call her own; 
something that her enemies, with all their malice, can never take 
from her.” : 

“Thank God, she has,” repeated Arnaud, in a low deep voice, 
with a solemn emphasis that almost startled Susan, though in so 
earnest a mood herself; and as he spoke he rose, much sooner than 
she thought he need have done, to return to his home over the 
moonlit sea. 


“Remember we see you to-morrow,” said Miss Rowley, as she 
bade him good- night. 

“To-morrow, yes, to-morrow,” said Arnaud, almost absently. 
There was a tremor, too, in his hand as it took hers which made 
hers quiver responsively, but the cause of his emotion she could 
never have divined. 

Long after he was gone she continued sitting in the porch where 
they parted, still feeling the strange trembling of his muscular 
hand until she descried his homeward boat riding the waters; nor 
did she rise to follow her sister to her bower until after dwindling to 
a black speck the boat was lost to her view in the shadowy distance. 

From the day the young Waldensian left Paris on his errand of 
humanity, with all her soul had Susan Rowley followed each step of 
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his career. Had the film been removed from his eyes that hides the 
immaterial world from us all, he might have seen her fair spirit and 
fond heart always at his side. And every letter, of course, that 
came to her mother from him, describing his mode of life or detail- 
ing his adventures, deepened the soft impression, and led her nearer 
and nearer, like the circling of a moth round the fatal flame of a 
candle, to the inevitable end of girlish admiration. 

As to Arnaud, it is unnecessary to say that there was nothing in 
the nature of the employment to which he had dedicated his life to 
protect him from the sentiment which a girl so fair, so high-minded 
and sympathising, was formed to inspire. If neither the warrior in 
the field, nor the statesman at the helm, nor the lawyer in the forum, 
is impregnable to the soft passion, it may well invade the breast of 
a gentle missionary ; but never for an instant had Arnaud’s feelings 
towards Miss Rowley warped him from the line of duty which he 
had chalked out for himself towards her mother. More and more 
inclined to believe it possible that he might indeed be Mrs. Rowley’s 
brother, he was at the same time more and more determined, not 
only never to claim a kindred which must reduce her to poverty, but 
to take every precaution in his power against having it thrust upon 
him. That vow and resolution, refreshed and strengthened by his 
conversatior with Susan, he renewed again that night in the solitude 
of the silvery waves; never, as he energetically expressed it, would 
he make himself an accomplice with the painted Jezebel of Foxden. 

But then this same resolve, which required no effort and cost him 
no pang, involved another, which it needed all his fortitude to take. 
That one evening with Susan, that first meeting after months of 
absence, forced the conviction on his mind that such intercourse 
could not take place often without dangers to which it would be the 
height of dishonour to expose her. He had already divined, as has 
before been hinted, that Mrs. Rowley, when he was in Paris, had 
cut out his present occupation for him, in part at least, to nip in the 
bud the growth of tender feelings between her daughter and him. 
It was evident that, as the guardian of her daughter’s welfare and 
happiness, she considered their union undesirable; and Arnaud 
knew enough of the world to know that it was the natural view for 
a sensible woman to take, nor did it for a moment’ occur to him to 
tax her with worldliness for taking it. It was enough for him that 


Mrs. Rowley, of whose sincere affection for himself he was assured, 
had come to that conclusion, and could there be a clearer indication 
of the path in which his duty lay? In what material circumstance 
had his position been altered since he returned to England? He 
now knew what he was not, but as to what he really was, the only 
conjecture at all plausible pointed to revelations the very contempla- 
tion of which was intolerable. Thus, whether the clouds remained, 
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er the sun dispersed them, it made no difference in relation to 
Miss Rowley. He recollected the inscription on the fountain in the 
Arabian desert :—‘“ Drink and away.” He had drunk already— 
perhaps too deep; but there was still time tofly. The next morning 
he wrote to the managers of a foreign missionary society in London, 
and earnestly solicited immediate employment in some remote region 
of the globe. 

But his promise to return to the Meadows was not to be broken, 
though in consistency with his plan he wished it had not been made. 
Now he had also to post his letter. It was with a heart that had 
nothing to lighten it but the sense of treading the path of duty, 
he crossed the water while the sun was yet within some degrees of 
noon. 

Had he not been so early abroad, Leonard on his way to the 
island would have probably met him, which would not only have 
saved that worthy gentleman some trouble (as his only object was to 
see Arnaud), but would have been a fortunate occurrence for Arnaud 
himself. 

When Leonard, following Mrs. Upjohn’s directions, came to the 
little quay where the boats were moored, he found only a boy there, 
but as the water was pretty smooth, the boy, with his own assistance, 
was perfectly equal to so short a navigation. As soon as he was 
landed on the other side, he told the boy that he was curious to see 
the remarkable gentleman who lived on the island, and inquired 
where he was most likely to find him. The boy, who had not been 
with his boat when Arnaud crossed, thought he would probably be 
at home at that hour, and pointed out the track that led to the hut. 
Leonard had no time to lose, Miss Lovibond’s jewels urging him to 
make his stay in Cornwall as brief as possible, so he set off with the 
speed of a postman on Valentine’s Day. His path was the same 
that we have seen Lord Stromness and his friends taking on a former 
occasion, and like those gentlemen, when Leonard dropped down on 
the cot, he found it deserted and the door left ajar. He was too 
wary, however, to gratify his curiosity to inspect the interior, until 
he had first taken the two gentlemanly precautions of listening at 
the door and peeping in at the window. Having satisfied himself 
that there was nobody within, and also that nobody was visible out- 
side, as far as his eye could reach, he had the courage to push the 
door open and extend his investigations. It was really the pure 
love of knowledge, for there never was a human abode with less to 
tempt anything above the lowest form of thievery. The thief who 
would have robbed Arnaud would have been capable of robbing 


‘¢ A hermit of his weeds, 
His few books, or his beads, or maple dish,” 
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and when property wore shapes like these no man respected its 
rights more than Mr. Archibald Leonard. 

However, he entered the hut, and made his observations, his eye 
glancing first at the table, which was strewed, as before, with books, 
and a few letters and newspapers. It would scarce have taken five 
minutes to make an inventory of all Arnaud’s effects, much less to 
take a general survey of them, which was enough for Leonard. It 
seemed to disgust him, for he shrugged his shoulders and was about 
to withdraw, when again his eye lighted on the table. It was not 
the books that attracted it, but the letters, and one with a foreign 
stamp on the cover was the first to arrest it. He looked stealthily 
round him, and even out at the door in all directions over the heath, 
before he ventured to open it. It was the letter from the Valleys, 
and in a few seconds Leonard knew as much as Arnaud knew himself 
of his position in the world. 

But what was still doubtful to the young man himself was a posi- 
tive certainty to Leonard. It was indifferent to him now whether 
he saw Arnaud or not; he was content to take the likeness to 
Mr. Evelyn on Mrs. Upjohn’s word, but as he retraced his steps to 
the boat, just as he emerged on the open heath at the top of the 
rocks that rose behind the hut, he met Arnaud face to face, and even 
had he doubted before, to see was to be convinced. He probably 
trembled also as certain spiritual personages are said to do when they 
believe, for he pushed on at such a rate as not to give the young 
man time to address him, as he was in the habit of doing when he 
met a stranger on the island. But Arnaud had time enough to seize 
Leonard’s features perfectly, though he could not at first recall where 
he had seen them. As he stood gazing after him, however, a little 
mental effort brought distinctly to his memory the physiognomy of 
the great Mr. Sandford, whom he had met on a memorable evening 
at Woodville’s. But what could have brought Sandford to this part 
of the world? Was he going to plant his interesting colony on the 
coasts of Cornwall ? Or what new villainy had he in hand? Arnaud 
was under his peat roof before he could answer any of these questions 
to his satisfaction. 

Leonard, though he had stolen nothing this time but a peep at a 
letter when he might have filched the letter itself, hardly thought 
himself safe until he was afloat, and even then he often looked back 
apprehensively, as if he expected Arnaud to give him chase even 
through the waves. But this was a passing weakness, and when it 
was over he began thoroughly to enjoy the sense of power which 
his unexpected discoveries had armed him with. The secret was 
still half hidden in the box which was rusting in the bowels of the 
earth; he felt as if he already clutched it, and did not at first reflect 
that it might prove a difficult and expensive business to come at it. 
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The thought of this damped his spirits considerably, and he was 
almost inclined to abandon a scheme which must cost him so dear, 
when an incident occurred which gave his vindictiveness a fresh 
impulse. As he passed the Meadows again he reconnoitred the 
cottage more attentively than he had done in the morning, and to get a 
better view of it peeped through a crevice in the paling that sepa- 
rated the grounds from the lane. It was hardly the prettiest thatched 
cottage in England, though surveyed by one to whom incendiarism 
was a joke, that made the eyes of master Leonard glare with such a 
sudden access of ferocity. Only the fair cottager herself could have 
made them glitter asthey did. It wasso. They fell upon Mrs. Rowley 
herself, who was sitting reading her newspaper in the same spot, 
under the same thorn (only that it was now rich with crimson berries 
instead of pink blossoms) where she had in the early spring initiated 
Miss Cosie into the mysteries of accounts. Neither the lapse of a 
dozen years nor the widow’s weeds prevented him from recognising 
her in an instant, though he had never seen her since the day when 
she repulsed him with such address and energy at Orta. Whatever 
change in the interval her face and person had undergone, whatever 
she had left behind her as she advanced in life, it was not the lofty 
carriage or the piercing eye before which he had quailed when she 
was only a girl. As he looked she dropped the paper, folded her 
arms, and sat thinking. Perhaps she had been reading the City 
article in the Times, and was thinking of improving her small patri- 
mony. At all events she looked sagacious, independent, and not- 
withstanding her losses, every inch a proprietor. It was that stately 
unconquered look that made Leonard regard her with such a mix- 
ture of fear and animosity. The fascination of hate glued him to 
the spot until at last his old wound gave him a wicked twinge, and 
he slunk away, with a more tremendous oath than he had ever before 
muttered, to prosecute his revenge, even if it cost him every shilling 
he had extorted from Mrs. Upjohn. 


Cuapter XLII. 


IN WHICH MRS. ROWLEY MINDS HER BUSINESS, AND WISHES OTHER 
FOLK WOULD MIND THEIRS. 


Many days now elapsed, during which we must leave Mr. Arnaud 

in suspense, with no part of his “ self-denying ordinance ” carried out, 

save that which depended altogether on himself, namely, to stick 

to his island as stubbornly as Simeon to his pillar, or a peri- 

winkle to its native rock. The weather favoured him by being 
VOL. YII. N.S. I 
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unusually blustery, even for the Cornish coast. It was about the 
time of the equinox, and those strong winds were blowing, popularly 
believed to be connected with the equality of day and night. Be 
that as it may, they kept the sea in a ferment, and its turbulence 
was a perfect security from visits from the Rowleys, against which 
nothing else could have protected him, as Mrs. Rowley was anxious 
to have his abode made tighter and more commodious against the 
coming winter. He knew very well what her kind intentions were, 
and would have been more grateful to her for taking no trouble 
about him. He felt as uneasy every time the storm held its breath, 
as his friends at the Meadows were on his account when the gale 
howled in the chimneys and was bending the trees double. 

The weather, however, was no hindrance to Mrs. Rowley’s opera- 
tions on terra-firma. She came down to work, and she began by 
dismissing all other thoughts from her mind. First, and rather 
contemptuously, she dismissed her sister-in-law. Many people 
thought, as well as Mr. Marjoram, that Mrs. Rowley made a mistake 
in planting herself where she did, as it exposed her to the suspicion 
of being influenced by the unworthy motive of ruffling Mrs. Upjohn 
in the high-tide of her prosperity, an idea which had nothing to 
countenance it but the proximity of the Meadows to Foxden, with 
only the gorge through which the brook brawled to divide them ; 
but Mrs. Rowley had no notion of shaping her conduct to escape 
frivolous imputations. There being no place for her but the cottage, 
with her wonted pluck she settled there. 

“T shall not interfere with her pleasures,” said the widow, in her 
pointed style, “and I shall not allow her to interfere with my 
business.” 

With this epigram she discharged, as we have said, Mrs. Rowley 
Upjohn as completely from her mind as if half England had stretched 
between them. 

Another subject which had not long since caused her some solici- 
tude she flung overboard likewise. When she first meditated her 
return, the only hesitation she felt about it was on her daughter 
Susan’s account, who would again be placed in dangerous vicinity to 
her hero, but on this point Mrs. Rowley’s mind had changed on 
maturer reflection. In fact, she soon perceived that separation had 
not the refrigerating effect she had expected upon her daughter ; but 
on the contrary, seemed rather to heighten the sentimental tempera- 
ture which she had reckoned upon lowering. As the experiment 
had not succeeded after a good long trial, she asked herself whether 
it was her duty to persist, and even if it was, whether it was likely 
to be of any avail. Her knowledge of her daughter’s character 
satisfied her that it was not, and then came the consideration that 
Susan was of an age to settle a question of the heart for herself, 
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especially as she had an independent fortune, which if affection 
impelled her to share with a man like Arnaud, she had a perfect 
right to doit. Such was the conclusion to which Mrs. Rowley had 
come, though she saw no necessity to announce it formally. Let the 
young people decide for themselves, she had her own concerns to 
look after. As to the mines and the brewery she left everything to 
Mr. Cosie, except the accounts and auditing, which she understood 
better than he did. Arnaud, who knew by experience how the 
enormous funds raised by missionary societies and tract societies are 
squandered, wished a thousand times that they were under her 
control, But her own books gave her enough to do, and more every 
day as her operations extended. The mining had rapidly reached the 
dignity of a company, and Mrs. Rowley’s copper, or as her enemies 
said, her brass, was beginning to be quoted like her beer. Don’t 
expect me to give you the quotations ; I doubt if they would interest 
you; but perhaps her appointment of a clerk may, particularly as 
her clerk was of her own sex. 

It will easily be believed what contempt Mrs. Rowley had for all 
the nonsense that even in her day was talked and written about the 
rights of women. But a doctor in petticoats is one thing, and a 
clerk or secretary to a lady is another, so after looking about her for 
a day or two she remembered the little girl who had attracted her 
notice when she was last in England by her skill in figures, as well 
as by her good character and the neatness of her person, and she 
determined to try her. Mr. Choker, who was still the acting 
minister of the parish, wanted her to hold what would now be 
called a competitive examination for the appointment, and give it to 
the best answerer. 

“ But,” said Mrs. Rowley, “if I do that, I should probably get a 
person who would have her head well crammed, no doubt, with 
Scripture genealogies and the details of the Levitical law, but very 
little in it of the sort of knowledge that I want, or to be plain with 
your reverence, of the kind most useful to herself. I don’t want a 
theologian, Mr. Choker, but at the same time I dare say the kind of 
girl to suit me will not be very deficient in her catechism or Bible 
either.” 

So Patty Penrose was nominated, and a most efficient functionary 
she turned out to be. The parlour that contained the wonderful 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Cosie in their civic splendours was turned 
into an office, for Mrs. Rowley and her daughters agreed that the 
daily contemplation of those works of art was a trial not to be 
faced, unless it was a positive duty. So they established Patty 
there, and you had only to look in at the door or the window to see 
how tidy and regular everything was. There you would have seen 
the secretary herself, in a fresh cotton dress, with a black silk apron, 

12 
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and her pen in her hand, or knowingly cocked behind her ear, seated 
at a desk on a table covered with green baize, with a nest of drawers 
in it. Over the chimney-piece was one of the pictures, surmounted 
by a cuckoo-clock ; and on the opposite wall was the other portrait, 
with a row of shelves on each side, on which were ranged the . 
various account-books, and they were not a few, with an almanack, a 
dictionary, the county Directory, and a Bradshaw, then quite a new 
publication. If Patty had a speciality it was Bradshaw. There are 
men who know a great deal more about the stars than Mr. Green- 
wich, but are entirely at sea in Bradshaw; Mrs. Rowley herself 
was often lost in its labyrinths, but Patty threaded them like an 
Ariadne. 

The table was well furnished with the usual official necessaries and 
conveniences; with red ink and black ink, pens and wafers, and all 
the contrivances for keeping papers in order and subjection, weights 
for pressing them down, elastic bands for tying them up, and 
tweezers for pinching them, when nothing else would keep them 
together. 

On a pin behind the door hung the tidy secretary’s straw hat with 
pink ribbons; there were always flowers in the window-seat, the 
grate was filled with heath and ferns, and there was generally 
a tortoise-shell cat asleep on the most comfortable chair in the 
room. 

If you had passed from Patty’s room into Mrs. Rowley’s, which 
communicated with it, you would have found few or no signs of 
business at all. It was only a snug little drawing-room hung with 
a pretty chintz, and the chairs covered with green velvet; for 
Mr. Cosie had new-furnished the room expressly for Mrs. Rowley’s 
special use, and much more expensively than she would have done it 
herself. Beyond a map of the county on one wall, and a map of 
the estate on another, there was nothing suggestive of the manage- 
ment of property; and as to double entry, you could only have been 
reminded of it by a second door which led into the garden behind 
the house. 

Indeed, you might have been for weeks under Mrs. Rowley’s roof 
without very well understanding how she ever got the name of the 
Woman of Business. When her affairs gave her most anxiety, she 
never made them the subject of conversation ; and if there was one 
thing more than another which she scrupulously abstained from 
talking of in her social hours, even in her family, or whether she 
lived in a cottage or a big house, it was money. This is not quite 
the same thing as not talking of business. Many people who never 
think of business, and have none to think of, will never tire talking 
of money-matters ; how much such a one has a year, what fortune 
another intends to give his daughters, what he paid for his house or 
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his horses, or what balance he is likely to have at his bankers. To 
Mrs. Rowley such discussions were most disagreeable. Even when 
her difficulties were fresh, and her narrowed circumstances might 
well have excused her from at least alluding to them, she never 
allowed herself to touch the subject, to the no small surprise and 
often vexation of inquisitive people, who before she left Paris espe- 
cially, visited her expressly in the hopes of hearing her grievances 
from her own lips. 

She drew her conversational resources from other fountains. 
Mrs. Rowley read twice as much as hundreds of ladies who have 
nothing in the world else to do. With respect to novels, Mrs. 
Rowley was something like the old judge who said that one wine 
might be better than another, but that no wine could be said to be 
bad. In the same way Mrs. Rowley devoured every novel and 
romance, French and English, that came in her way, though nobody 
could better appreciate the master-pieces of fiction. 

Much of her life too, especially just now, was spent out of doors, 
except when the weather was too wet, which it is sometimes in that 
part of England, as perhaps you may know, without being a meteor- 
ologist. She visited all her people in her walks, generally accom- 
panied by Susan, and sometimes by Fanny on a Shetland pony, for 
she was still not strong enough for much walking exercise. Mrs. 
Rowley was acquainted with everybody on her property, and never 
passed anyone without a word or two, generally pleasant and en- 
couraging, but sharp enough when there was occasion for it. 
Nobody could make a rebuke sting like her. Susan once told her 
that her intolerance of sauntering would be sure one day or another 
to nip some poet in the bud, by whose song Oakham might have 
been immortalised. 

“ T’m not uneasy about that,” said Mrs. Rowley ; “a lazy, lubberly 
fellow, my dear, were he to turn poet, would be infinitely more likely 
to prove a Tupper than a Thomson or a Burns.” 

Week after week passed away in these active employments, as 
good for the health of the mind as the body. The weather relented 
a little at intervals, but on the whole Arnaud could not have wished 
for a more tempestuous season. If one of the three cottagers was 
ever out of tune, or out of spirits, it was Susan. Her sparkling 
gaiety seemed often transferred to Fanny, who was now sometimes 
Mrs. Rowley’s sole companion in her rambles. Susan was not only 
provoked by the roughness of the climate, which formerly she used 
even to enjoy, but she was provoked with Mr. Arnaud too, for had 
she not heard of his braving rougher winds and ruder seas, while 
she was far away in another land? However, she fought a tolerably 
good fight to keep her griefs to herself; took a fair part in all that 
her mother was doing; and found additional occupation, in con- 
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junction with her sister, in hastening forward the repairs of Oakham 
House, that Mrs. Rowley might take possession of it as soon as 
possible, and enable the Cosies to return to their cottage. 

Thus there was no want of activity on both banks of the stream, 
though the doings on the: Rowley side were so different from those 
of the other; but Foxden was making less and less noise every day, 
while the Meadows was talked of more and more. 

More than one tourist in Cornwall that autumn was diverted from 
his track by the celebrity of Mrs. Rowley’s undertakings and im- 
provements; for fame, never very particular about the strict truth, 
gave her credit not only for her own doings, but for all Mr. Cosie’s 
georgical and bucolical experiments on his own farm, which was not 
part of the Evelyn property at all. Some of these rambling people, 
having nothing better to do when the day was over, were probably 
answerable for the high-flown paragraphs which appeared from time 
to time in the local newspapers, speaking of Mrs. Rowley and her 
enterprises, sometimes even with allusions to her person, with an 
exuberance of laudatory epithets enough to make the most flourishing 
penny-a-liner jealous. In one she was described as something between 
Lord Byron’s gorgeous butterfly and Dr. Watts’s busy bee: in 
another she was compared to Ceres herself; and the writer gracefully 
added that he would have presented her with a wreath of poppies 
for her golden hair, only that he felt they would not go very well 
with her widow’s cap. 

At most of these absurdities Mrs. Rowley, of course, only laughed; 
but some of them provoked her naturally enough ; for she did not 
want to be shown up before the public as “the mirror of English 
gentlewomen,” or “as a pattern to her sex.” 

“People exclaim,’—she said one day to the girls, on reading a 
panegyric more extravagant and offensive than usual, in which she 
was elegantly described as “ the Man of Ross in petticoats,” what 
a noise Mrs. Rowley is making, when it is themselves who make the 
noise about Mrs. Rowley. And then the absurd exaggeration of 
these idle scribblers! If I plant a few trees, it is a forest; if I only 
blast a few rocks in a field, I am changing the face of nature; if I 
give a poor woman a loaf or an old gown, I am feeding the hungry 
and clothing the naked all over the shire. It ought really to be 
actionable to make a lady notorious in this way. If I can punish a 
man for abusing me, why not for making me ridiculous with his 
fulsome eulog'*s? I don’t advertise myself, and I don’t see why it 
should be lawfu: for any one to advertise me.”’ 

“Or, I think you might add, your daughters cither,” said Susan, 
who had read the paragraph to the end, which Mrs. Rowley had not 
had patience to do—‘“as the charming heiresses who share the toile 
and triumphs of the enterprising and fascinating widow.” 
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“Tt is really too bad,” said Mrs. Rowley, laughing in spite of her 
inclination to be serious. 

“You see, mamma,” said Fanny, “you have not all the compli- 
ments to yourself.” 

Upon one occasion only did Mrs. Rowley incur some little personal 
annoyance from the inquisitive people whom her unavoidable noto- 
riety brought to the neighbourhood. To this incident, although 
only episodical, let us devote a few pages before we come to the 


critical events which were soon to turn the situation of affairs topsy- 
turvy. 


Cuarrer XLIII. 


IN WHICH A SUITOR FROM AUSTRALIA THROWS HIMSELF AT THE 
WIDOW’S FEET. 


When Mrs. Upjohn’s gay circle rather suddenly broke up (of which 
more anon) Mr. Pickford had been one of the earliest deserters. He 
was distantly related, as we have said, to Mrs. Rowley, and had not 
only called on her soon after her arrival, but had obligingly pro- 
posed to come and spend a week with her before he left the country. 
She had rather a liking for Paul, who was a pleasant, easy-going 
fellow, and she accepted his offer graciously, though she thought it 
cool, and shrewdly suspected that his object was to get into the good 
graces of one of her daughters. Mrs. Rowley, however, was not 
uneasy on that score; and Paul, while he felt his way with the girls, 
had the tact, not only to make himself agreeable, but useful, while he 
remained. One of the services he occasionally rendered was to act 
as a buffer between the widow and the sort of troublesome people 
mentioned at the close of the preceding chapter. 

One of these facheur, who proved the most pertinacious, but 
who also in return afforded some amusement, was the purchaser of 
the house in London, which the reader may remember that Mr. 
Marjoram sold for the late Mr. Rowley in the spring, on which 
occasion the solicitor made adroit use of Mrs. Rowley’s portrait. 
The name of this personage was Sir Peter Cheesy, a bachelor on the 
wrong side of fifty, who began life as a small provision-dealer at 
Gloucester, emigrated to Australia, made a good lump of money there, 
and, returning to his native town, rose to the dignity of mayor, and 
got knighted on the occasion of a royal progress. Sir Peter soon 
forgot all about the picture, but happening one day in “ the Fall,” as 
the Americans say, to light on one of the newspapers in which 
Mrs. Rowley was trumpeted in the way we have seen, it recalled the 
circumstance to his memory, and being on the look out for a wife, as 
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well as for a good investment for some spare capital, he was just in 
the mood to be seduced by so glowing a description. In a word, 
after rigging himself out at a Bond Street tailor’s, where he afforded 
diversion enough to pay for his clothes, he set off for Cornwall. He 
was a short pursy man, with a round figure and chubby face, not 
unlike the late Mr. Robson in the part of Zephyr. He got down 
to Oakham safe enough, but he got into the first of his troubles the 
very day he arrived, for inquiring at the inn for the residence of 
“the great lady” of the neighbourhood, he was directed by an 
Upjohnite waiter to Foxden. Mrs. Upjohn, who was always happy 
to receive visits from titled personages, no sooner saw Sir Peter’s 
card than she desired the servant to show him in, and she must have 
been very unreasonable not to have been satisfied with the bows and 
obeisances with which he presented himself before her. Upon his 
part, the knight was even more delighted at the cordial and respect- 
ful reception vouchsafed him by the great lady. 

But the very first compliment Sir Peter fired off (most probably 
borrowed from the newspaper) spoiled all. Mrs. Upjohn rose abruptly, 
almost as soon as she was seated, grew as red as the moon in a fog, 
and cut him short in her usual refined way, when there was nobody 
present to put her on her lady-like behaviour. 

«Excuse me, sir,” she said, “ but you are in the wrong box. I’m 
not the person you take me for. We don’t brew here, I assure you. 
I'll order my servant to direct you to Mrs. Rowley’s establishment.” 

Poor Sir Peter was confounded by this tirade, and almost tumbled 
out of the room, making all manner of inarticulate apologies for his 
mistake. 

He had hardly recovered from his confusion when he reached the 
cottage, to be discomfited again, though in a different way. There 
he saw Miss Secretary Penrose, who shook her head in an awful 
way ; told him that as to seeing Mrs. Rowley, it was quite out of the 
question, and referred him to Mr. Cosie at the village. 

At the village, both that day and the next, Sir Peter Cheesy was 
equally unlucky, so there was nothing to be done but to live in hope, 
and meanwhile lounge about by himself, and see as much as he could _ 
without anybody’s assistance. He passed some days in this way, 
always expecting to come across “the fascinating widow” in his 
perambulations, which he never had the luck to do. He was 
beginning to be a bore, however, sometimes waylaying her, some- 
times taking observations of her with a pocket telescope from the 
rocks and eminences commanding a view of the Meadows. At last 
Mr. Pickford threw himself in his way in hopes of getting rid of 
him ; but he soon forgot all about that, he was so diverted by the 
gushing simplicity with which Sir Peter stated his objects and his 
determination to persevere until he had the honour of seeing “ the 
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paragon of her sex and the mirror of English gentlewomen.” It 
now occurred to Paul, both for his own amusement and Mrs. Rowley’s 
security, to take Sir Peter in tow himself, and tire him well out, 
which promised to be an easy matter; for, as men of his figure com- 
monly are, he was a little asthmatic or short-winded. Paul first 
took him to the brewery, and made him drowsy with tasting the 
different ales and beers, astonishing him at the same time by his 
account of the profits. 

“Tt pays a fabulous percentage,” said Paul, intrepidly. 

“A fabulous percentage!” repeated Sir Peter; “T’ll take a note 
of that—wonderful woman!” 

“‘T should say so,” said Paul, while Sir Peter entered the veracious 
statement in his memoranda. 

“ And is there really no chance of seeing her, Mr. Beckford ? ” 

“ Pickford, if you please. None whatever, Sir Peter—in fact, 
Mrs. Rowley is a lady, if it is not profane to say it, who is only to 
be seen like Providence—in her works.” 

“Bless my soul, Mr. Pickwick!—do you say so? Like Provi- 
dence! I'll take a note of that.” 

“ Do, by all means,” said Paul, with a gravity that did him credit, 
“but allow me to observe that I.have not the honour to be Mr. Pick- 
wick—Pickford, if you please.”’ 

Paul then carried off his victim into the open country, to show 
him the cottages and the farming, and kept him in a state of un- 
intermitting amazement, not so much with the facts, you may 
suppose, as with Paul’s comments upon them. ‘The pencil and note- 
book were not a moment idle. 

“Just look at those sheep, Sir Peter; you ought to be a judge of 
sheep, coming from Australia,—did you ever see such sheep in your 
life? The mutton is the best in the world. No one who has once 
tasted it ever eats venison afterwards.” 

Sir Peter’s lips watered as he asked the name of the breed. 

“A breed of her own, Sir Peter ; she is crossing her Southdowns 
with Cotswolds.” 

“ Orossing her Southdowns with Cotswolds ! ” 

Perhaps there was not a note taken of that! But it was the last 
Sir Peter took that day ; for he was dog-tired, and obliged to entreat 
Mr. Pickford to conduct him back to the inn by the shortest way. 

But though his legs failed, his curiosity was unabated, and at 
parting, he implored his cicerone to give him the benefit of his 
guidance for one day more, adding, as the thought suddenly struck 
him, that perhaps if Mrs. Rowley knew who he was, and that he 
had bought her house, she would not refuse him an interview. 

“Remind her of that, if you please, my dear sir—more by token, 
I stickled for the furniture into the bargain.” 
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“You didn’t get it, I rather think?” said Paul. 

‘Not so much as a kitchen chair. She was right, sir, quite right ; 
but so was I, you know, to hold out for it;—business is business, 
that’s my motto.” 

“Let me tell you,” said Paul, “if you had acted otherwise, you 
would for ever have forfeited her esteem, and it would be utterly in 
vain to solicit an audience for you. Now I feel disposed to try, for 
you seem to me to be just the sort of man she likes.” 

Sir Peter was as proud as a peacock. 

“ But you must see the mines,” said Paul. ‘TI can’t go with you 
to-morrow, but you can go very well by yourself. Go early, by 
the first light ; see them thoroughly, and mind, go down into them, 
into every chamber. She likes that. And come up afterwards to the 
cottage, and I take on myself to ask you to lunch with her at one 
o'clock.” 

“This is kind of you, indeed!” cried the little man. 

Paul then instructed him how to get to the mines, which were on 
an island behind Arnaud’s. 

“Ts the passage rough ?” inquired Sir Peter, rather anxiously. 

“A ripple, perhaps—but so short. Portsmouth to Ryde, that’s all.” 

Mrs. Rowley thought Mr. Pickford had taken too great a liberty ; 
but she was not very angry about it, as Sir Peter had paid a round 
sum for the house. 

But when the next day came, no Sir Peter; luncheon came, and 
was over, but no Sir Pcter. 

“The voyage probably disagreed with him,” said Susan. 

“‘The day was too breezy for Sir Peter Cheesy,” said Fanny. 

“« And made him queasy,” added Mrs. Rowley. 

Later in the day Mr. Pickford strolled down to the village to 
inquire what had become of the knight, though he rather suspected 
the cause of his non-appearance. 

“Ask him for to-morrow, if he has come to grief,” said Mrs. 
Rowley, good-naturedly. 

He had come to grief, indeed, and the passage was the least of it. 
The poor little man came up out of the mine, which was very wet, 
not only thoroughly drenched, but all crusted with yellow slime 
—hands and face, new clothes and everything. 

When Paul was shown to his room, he found him standing at the 
fire in his shirt-sleeves, and ruefully contemplating the disastrous 
state of a superb morning suit of velveteen which he had put on that 
day for the first time, to appear to advantage in Mrs. Rowley’s eyes. 

“Ruined, sir!” he said, in a tone that was quite affecting ; 
“ruined past brushing—coppered all over!” 


Paul really was very sorry, and looked as sympathising as he 
could. 
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“You see,” continued Sir Peter, with the same melancholy serious- 
ness, “it was impossible to present myself before Mrs. Rowley in the 
state I was in.” 

“Well, if you had, my dear sir, she would only have been flat- 
tered. I almost regret you didn’t come as you were ; but that can’t 
be helped. She desires me to say she hopes to see you at the same 
hour to-morrow.” 

Sir Peter brightened up. This more than compensated him for 
the ruin of his velveteens. 

“You will have a great deal to tell her,” added Paul; “she loves 
to be complimented on her speculations and her practical talents. 
All women like praise, as you know, and Mrs. Rowley is a thorough 
woman for that.” 

“Thank you for the hint,” said Sir Peter. “Tl not forget it. 
Oh, though the mine was dirty, and I spoiled my clothes, I saw it 
all; went through every chamber; nothing escaped me. Why it 
must pay enormously !” 

“You may say so,” said Paul; “but when you see the lady 
herself, you will forget everything else. Remember, one o’clock 
to-morrow,” and Mr. Pickford went away, leaving the little man full 
of hope and in high spirits, though he sighed heavily every time he 
looked at his velveteens. 

He was punctual as the sun at the Meadows the next day; and 
as his morning suit was spoiled, he appeared in full evening 
costume, with a black coat and a wonderful spread of white waist- 
coat, in which he looked like a turbot standing on his tail. As to 
the vein of conversation which Sir Peter adopted to charm his 
hostess, according to Mr. Pickford’s cruel suggestion, we leave the 
reader to imagine it. Mr. Pickford was every moment expecting to 
hear Mrs. Rowley complimented on her experiment with the Cots- 
wolds and Southdowns. Suffice it to say that the lunch of that 
day was a severe trial to the Rowleys. Sir Peter, however, went 
away so enchanted with his reception, that he almost hugged Mr. 
Pickford as he departed, and begged the honour of his company 
to dinner at the inn the following day; an invitation which Paul, 
after a moment’s reflection, accepted, suspecting there was something 
in the wind which Sir Peter had not yet disclosed. 

The dinner came off. The host was at first reserved, and rather 
silent ; but it was evidently the silence of a man who was bursting 
with some great conception. Paul ate his dinner, drank his wine, 
and waited. As soon, however, as the cloth was removed, Sir Peter, 
while filling Paul’s glass, commenced the conversation as follows :— 

“ Ah, but you are a lucky man, Mr. Pickford, with the opportu- 
nities you have.” 

“Who, I?” said Paul; “with the widow you mean?” 
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“To be sure I do.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Pickford, “she would be a likely 
woman to think of me!” 

“‘T don’t see why not—a handsome young man like you—every- 
thing in your favour.” 

Paul laughed again, but it was only that he saw in a moment what 
his little host was driving at. 

* No, no, Sir Peter, I’m not the happy man. In the first place, 
I’m too young. If ever Mrs. Rowley marries again, it will be a 
steady elderly gentleman—not under fifty, I should say. That’s 
about your age, Sir Peter, eh ?” 

“ Just turned fifty-two,” said Sir Peter. 

“ But, besides,” continued Mr. Pickford, “you don’t suppose a 
sharp woman of the world like her would think of a partner with- 
out either a landed estate or a good round sum in the funds? 
If I had the good luck to be a moneyed man of fifty-two I might 
have some chance. She is very well disposed to marry, I have good 
reason to believe.” 

“ A woman like her has only to choose,” said Sir Peter, who was 
mentally engaged in putting together all the qualifications stated by 
Paul, and comparing them with a standard he had in his own mind. 
Paul knew what was going on there as well as he did himself. 

“And there’s another thing, Sir Peter. I know no more of 
business than a fool. In fact, she despises me ever since she dis- 
covered one day that I knew nothing of tare and tret.” 

“And you don’t—is it possible? Nobody knows all about that 
better than I do.” 

“T took care to tell her the interest you took in her system of 
book-keeping, and you must have seen yourself how gratified she 
was by your descent into the mines. That was the best hit you ever 
made.” 

Sir Peter pushed the wine towards his guest, and seemed again 
in his former difficulty of finding words; but at last they came. 

“You said I made a hit, Mr. Pickford, didn’t you? May I ask 
what you mean precisely by that ?” 

“Why, that you hit her fancy, of course; and I know what I 
would do next, if I was fortunate enough to have your mature age, 
handsome fortune, business-like habits, and another thing that I 
have not mentioned yet—your title, Sir Peter.” 

“My title! you really think the title would be of use ?” 


“To be sure it will; there’s nothing like a handle to one’s name 
> fo] 
to win a woman.” 


“And what would you do, as you were just saying ?” 


“ Why, having made a hit, I would follow it up.” 
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“But how, how? that’s the question. I don’t see my way. I 
suppose it’s because I lived so long in Australia.” 

‘Did you never hear the phrase, ‘a bold stroke for a wife?’ ” 

“Lay siege to her at once ?” 

“No, no; no, no! take her by storm! Up, guards, and at her!” 

“Up, guards, and at her!” repeated Sir Peter, slapping the table 
with ardour; “Ill doit! Tl visit her to-morrow, and make my 
declaration.” 

“That won’t do,” said Paul, who was not going to expose Mrs. 
Rowley to a second visitation even worse than the first, “that’s not 
the way ; declare on paper—vwrite her a letter.” 

“A letter, you think, a letter; but then you see, Mr. Pickford, 
the misfortune is, I never wrote a letter in all my life except on 
business.” 

“So much the better; write her the plain downright letter of a 
man of business, a few words, coming slap to the point.” 

“A letter of business? I see; plain and downright! slap to the 
point!” 

“ Exactly. IPfshe says yes, you are the luckiest man in England ; 
if she says no—but that’s a case not to be put.” 

Mr. Pickford had by this time had enough of his host, and perhaps 
too much of his wine; so he bade him good night, and left him to 
compose his declaration, which he was prudent enough to postpone 
to the cool of the morning. 

Of the two business-like letters which passed on this occasion, 
both slap to the point, unfortunately only Mrs. Rowley’s has been 
preserved. 


“ Dear Str PETER CHEEsY,— 

« A great many thanks for your straightforward and flattering 
letter. I am highly gratified to find that you approve of my enter- 
prises, and consider my little speculations judicious ; but as to the 
partnership which you are so good as to propose, much as it gratifies 
my vanity, I am obliged to decline it in the frank downright 
way of which you have set me so good an example. Wishing you 
a safe journey back to London, 

“T remain, dear Sir Peter, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“Farma Row ey.” 


But the widow was not at all pleased with this business altogether, 
and she was probably not more gracious to Mr. Pickford after it, as 
he left the cottage in a few days. 

Marmion Savacr. 
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PROFESSOR MAURICE’S LECTURES ON SoctAL Moraniry. Macmillan & Co. 


THOSE who desire to learn what kind of ethical doctrine Professor Maurice is 
delivering from his Cambridge Chair may learn from this volume that he has 
very distinct views, which could not well be characterised as those of any 
existing school. How far he may be following in the same direction with his 
excellent predecessor, Mr. Grote, Ido not exactly know; but his method is 
certainly a very different one from that which gave birth to Dr. Whewell’s 
clumsy artificial system, which so many Cambridge students have had to try to 
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dizest. Mr. Maurice’s elementary principles seem to me to be thoroughly 
simple and real, and to have much that must commend them to moralists of all 
the great schools. 

By virtues Professor Maurice understands the states or qualities of mind 
which answer to certain relations. He continually repeats the word 70¢ as 
suggesting the matter with which the moralist has to deal. That is, he does 
not take either outward acts or a code of rules as constituting the basis of 
morality. The relations which demand and breed the qualities or manners are 
those existing amongst human beings. The first relation discussed as producing 
the most rudimentary morality is that of parents and children. The second, 
logically and in point of time the earlier, but from the moralist’s point of view 
better treated as the second, is that of husbands and wives. The third is that 
of brothers and sisters. The fourth that of masters and servants. Wherever 
human beings have existed these relations have been matters of fact ; and each 
of them has from the very first brought out a corresponding attitude or quality 
of mind. Where there are parents and children, there are authority and obedience. 
The life of parents and children, in proportion as it is better and happier, 
shows what the right authority and the right obedience are. The virtue of the 
conjugal relation Mr. Maurice describes as mutual trust. To the relation of 
brothers and sisters he finds a very marked %90¢ corresponding, which he 
illustrates as the mind of consanguinity. The principle of service is developed 
through the relation of master and servant, true service requiring the master to 
serve and respect the servant, as well as the servant the master. These 
principles or qualities constitute domestic morality—the morality of society so 
long and so far as it remains in the patriarchal state. 

For Professor Maurice appeals throughout to history as supplying the 
materials and evidence of his ethical system. Mr. Maine (whom Oxford is to 
be congratulated on having borrowed as a Professor from Cambridge) is largely 
quoted as haying shown the antecedent origin in the patriarchal state of the 
customs Which afterwards were more or less adopted into laws. The Family 
was followed by the Nation, some throes generaily accompanying the new 
birth. In the nation, neighbourhood, contiguity of place, is the bond, and it 
is one which unites as individuals those who were otherwise unconnected. With 
the nation property comes into being, and law defining rights, and the bond of 
a common language, and political government, and war for the preservation of 
the national distinctness. Mr. Maurice shows how all the positive and actual 
characteristics of a nation haye brought out peculiar forms of moral life, and 
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how, as the nation grows and is secured, these are developed. The sections 
on domestic and national morality are followed by a course of lectures on universal 
morality. And the origin of this Mr. Maurice places at a definite epoch in the 
history of the world. Nations perished in that triumph of the Roman Empire 
which may be dated at the battle of Actium. At the same time the proclamation 
of a Universal Family went forth. The principle or constitution of the Universal 
Family had to fight a life-and-death battle with a Universal Empire —a 
dominion which crushes nations under an irresponsible master. The Universal 
Family fostered a new growth of nations, and can only be realised hereafter in 
a brotherhood of free and distinct nations. The lectures on universal morality 
become lectures on history, treating in an extremely rapid manner of the course 
of events from the establishment of the Roman Empire to the present time, 
and indicating how the thoughts of men as to their vocation and duties have 
been affected by the various phases of European history. 

These chapters put a sometimes painful strain upon the reader’s attention, 
and they illustrate the principal cause which has led to the complaint of Mr. 
Maiurice’s writings being difficult to understand. His English is singularly 
simple, vigorous, and accurate; his sentences run only too swiftly. But he 
expects his readers to know more than most of them can know. He assumes 
them to be perfectly familiar with all history, with all philosophy, with all 
literature. Lectures on history, though fascinating, are always rather trying, 
because, in order to appreciate their generalisations, the reader ought to have a 
great quantity of facts at his fingers’ ends. Mr. Maurice’s paragraphs are close- 
packed, allusive, very rapid; we are required to keep up with a rush of 
sentences, each one of which might be the text of a history. I take an example 
almost casually. How many readers are there who can read what follows, with 
a comfortable feeling of appreciating what is said ? 


“ When the little Augustus disappeared from the stage, and the temporary anarchy 
gave place to the sway of the Ostrogoths, there was the dawn of a national life for 
Italy ; there was no longer any Roman monarch who could dream of contesting with 
Constantinople for universal empire. The Popes might sometimes turn to the Empire 
for protection against heretical neighbours ; quite as often the emperors and their eccle- 
siastical dependants were the heretics whom they confronted with their own decrees. 
Justinian’s victories might be welcomed by them for a while. But the Lombards came 
—perhaps by Greek invitation. The Bishops of Rome knew not whether they or the 
Exarchs of Ravenna were least to be trusted. In the utter desolation of Rome Gregory I. 
showed himself the true father of it. He realised the might of that name. He had 
faith to expect that a European family would gather around it. His popedom was the 
inauguration of such a family.”’ (Pp. 317, 18.) 


There is nothing but history here; but in the same lecture—to give only oze 
other illustration—Mr. Maurice supposes his readers, as he does throughout the 
volume, to be thoroughly at home in one of the least read and most unreadable 
of great writers, M. Comte. 

Is this too flattering estimate of his readers’ knowledge a fault? That does 
not follow. What we most of us complain of is, in fact, an embarras de richesses. 
We are embarrassed, but by wealth of thought and allusions. Readers who 
have been recently studying, or who remember well, medizyal history, or the 
‘* Politique Positive,” or ‘‘ Les Misérables,” will not require more than the hints 
given. But we cannot have everything. A writer who pours out hints for the 
well-informed cannot be easy for the unlearned to read. Iam sure that if due 
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allowance were made for this cause of obscurity in Mr. Maurice’s writings, there 
would not be much obscurity left to account for. 

It is common with Mr. Maurice only to hint his theology—to suggest to his 
readers by hypothetical or interrogative forms to draw the conclusions which he 
desires to commend. But in this volume he states with much plainness and 
reiteration the theological basis of all that he teaches. The relations from which 
he holds morality to be derived are the work of the Creator. The Universal 
Family is that founded by the Son of God on the Will of the Father. The 
professor warms into the preacher as he expounds and vindicates the morality 
of the Gospel and of the New Testament. His theological belief may be looked 
for everywhere. He observes that ‘‘ we may trace a consistency in the thoughts 
of men who have exercised any considerable influence in the world, to whatever 
subject they haye been directed.” So we may see Mr. Maurice’s faith in the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit, in all his interpretations of history, and in those 
sequences of experience which he is fond of attributing to communities and to 
individuals. The question for the reader to consider is whether the key offered 
really fits the lock. 

In the present notice I make no attempt to estimate the rank or place which 
this volume will occupy in the library of moral science. But I may say that 
it appears to me as full of characteristic earnestness and power and subtlety 
as any of Mr. Maurice’s writings. It is exceedingly rich, as any reader must 
acknowledge, in pregnant ethical and historical reflections. Mr. Maurice joins 
in the remarkable homage paid by all recent serious inquirers to M. Comte 
(though he does not drop the partially ironic manner with which he habitually 
speaks of contemporaries from whom he differs), and especially in the grateful 
recognition of the high aim and nobleness of his social conceptions which has 
been drawn from large-minded Anglican Christians. On the whole, this work 
may be taken as an adequate exposition of the most forward-looking Christian 
morality. 

The volume is beautifully printed; but there is here and there a misprint 
overlooked, as that of ‘“‘unity” for ‘‘ units,” on p. 401 (first line); and an 
unlucky one of ‘‘ Bain’s” for ‘‘ Bacon’s,”’ on p. 380. 


J. LLEWELYN DAVIEs. 








Erratum.—In Mr. Blind’s article on “ The Condition of France,’ which appeared 
in December last, a passage on p. 661 was printed thus:—‘*There are shallow talkers 
who would fain persuade us that the sword is the sovereign and exclusive remedy in all 
cases of a crying State evil. If they looked to the vicious circle in which a nation that 
has once been got down on its knees is placed, even they might perhaps judge more 
leniently of acts of resistance that do not bear the accustomed constitutional ticket.” 
Instead of sword” read * word.” 








